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BREAKING CAMP. 





BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 





We left the purple shore at eve, 
The lonely, silent forest shore, 

And sang, **O summer land, we leave 
Thy sylvan haunts to come no more!”’ 
And to our ears the night winds bore, 

No more! 

Against the tender, saffron west, 

The wooded peaks stood dark and high ; 

And when we sang, ‘O realm of rest, 

O summer dells, good-by, good-by !”” 
We heard the solemn cliffs reply, 
Good-by ! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Considerable comment has been caused 
throughout Oklahoma by legal opinions 
rendered by Judge John Dille and other 
prominent lawyers of the territory, that 
male Indians are entitled to vote at the 
coming elections. They say the law pro- 
vides that Indians taking land in sever- 
alty have the same right of franchise as 
any citizen, and if this opinion be good 
law, the candidates will have 3,000 Indians 
to buttonhole. If the Indians vote it is 
likely to make quite a difference in the 
congressional race. 


~ 
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Little by little the public is becoming 
accustomed to see women vote. At the 
late election in Flatbush, Long Island, 
N. Y., women voted for school trustee, 
collector, and district clerk of school dis- 
trict Number 3. Ever since the schools 
were established women have voted freely. 
The woman there who owns property, or 
rents it, or has children who went to 
school eight weeks last term, can vote. 
The women themselves find no terrors or 
“filthy pool.” 

——___ — Po -— 


The Illinois Legislative candidate of the 
Twenty - first District, who will not 
pledge himself to work in the Legislature 
for municipal suffrage for women, will 
encounter the active opposition of the 
woman suffragists who are preparing to 
do aggressive political work. ‘The Asso- 
ciation has adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, By the Equal Suffrage Association 
of Kewanee, that each of the political parties be 
requested to nominate as candidates for the 
Legislature only such persons as will pledge 
themselves to use their active influence in the 
Legislature in favor of the passage of a law ex- 
tending to women the right to vote for all elec- 
tive township officers and officers of villages and 
cities, and to extend the provisions of the Austra- 
lian ballot law, so called, to all elections of school 
Officers, except directors of districts having a 
population of less than one thousand inhabi- 
ants, 

Resolved, That the members of this Associa- 
ton will use their personal influence for the 
election of such candidates for the Legislature, 
and for such only as will pledge themselves to 
use their best efforts for the enactment of a law 
to effect the purposes mentioned in the foregoing 
resolution. 








| with. 
| womanliness by having the right to ex- 
| press their opinion by ballot. 
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| dent, proposes to award six prizes, rang- 
ing from $200 to $1,000 each, for original 





women like, anyway, Senator Carey?’ 
Senator Carey replied: 

Observe the best, most progressive, in- 
telligent women of the East, and you will 
see just such women as our State is filled 
They have lost none of their 


I cap not 
understand why men will intrust the care 
of their homes and the training of their 
children to a woman, and yet say that she | 
would not know how to use the ballot and 
would not use it if she had the right. It 
is absurd. My wife votes at every elec- 
tion, and she is the sweetest, most 
womanly woman in the world. 


or 





The National Conservatory of Music, 
and 128 East Seventeenth Street, 
N. Y., Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, presi- 


| musical works by persons born in the 
| United States and not above thirty-five 


| years of age. 


| and boracic acid, in the preservation of 
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At the school election in Kewanee last | 


spring, 365 out of 1,165 votes were cast by 
women, and the male vote was 200 larger 
than ever before. That was brought 
about by this Association. 


+O — 


An occasional correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, during a long conversa- 
tion with Senator Carey of Wyoming, put 
the question: ‘‘What are Wyoming 


Manuscripts will be re- 
ceived between Sept. 1 and Oct. 15, 1892. | 
Full information will be given on applica- 
tion to the foregoing address. 


+O 

The health of the household finds a new 
menace in the rapid increase in the use of | 
powerful drugs, especially salicylic acid | 


food. Manufacturers of mince meat put 


| up wet in cans or jars, are using as much | 


as ten grains of salicylic acid to the pound. | 
Great quantities are used in cider, fruits, 

vegetables, pickles, preserves,etc. Among 

the recipts claiming to be patented and 

guaranteed to be perfectly harmless, 

which are sold by thousands to private 

families and manufacturers are the follow- 

ing: For small fruits, as currants, straw- 

berries, raspberries, etc., 18 grains sal- 

icylic acid to one quart of water; for hard | 
fruit, as peaches, pears, watermelons, 
etc., 35 grains; for vegetables, as beans, 
peas, green corn, asparagus, ete., 52 
grains to one quart. 

——<+or—___—- 


The New Jersey State Board of Health 
has condemned this practice. One of the | 
members, Mr. Albert R. Leeds, recently 
called attention through the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger to the extensive use of this 
dangerous drug, and the attendant evils. 
He says: 


Medical authorities ascribe to salicylic 
acid five different kinds of toxic action. Its 
influence in producing difficulty of breath- 
ing and palpitation of the heart is so 
marked that it should be arule never to 
prescribe it as a medicine in case of heart 
or lung troubles. ‘The drug is principall 
used for rheumatic disorders, the ordi- 
nary dose being 10 to 20 grains. One case 
of death is reported after four doses of 
only 15 grains had been taken. Consider- 
ing that there are methods of preserva- 
tion which render its use unnecessary ; 
that its action is cumulative, and that arti- 
cle after article of food may be taken, each 
of which contains it, the safe plan would 
be to restrict the use of this drug to medic- 
inal practice, where it is most valuable, 
and to proscribe it entirely in food, where 
it is altogether unnecessary, certainly 
dangerous, and possibly fatal. 

ae eee 

The most important event of this year’s 
proceedings of the British Medical Asso- | 
ciation, just held at Nottingham, was the | 
“extraordinary general meeting” called 
for the purpose of considering the motion | 
of Dr. J. H. Galton, of London, “That | 
Article IV. of the articles of the Associa- | 
tion be altered by expunging the words | 
‘No female shall be eligible for election as | 
a member of the Association. The dis- 
abling clause it was proposed to expunge | 
had been added to the original articles by | 
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| vote of a large majority of the members | 


in 1878. Several suggestive statements | 
and admissions were made during the 
debate preceding the final vote. Those 
who had vigorously urged the exclusion 
of women for the past eighteen years, 
but who were now prepared to rescind 
their former votes, defended their action | 
mainly by the fact that as women had, in | 
spite of all opposition, entered the medi- 
cal profession, it was illogical to con- | 
tinue to refuse them the lesser glory of 
society membership. The battle had been 
won by those women who, during the 
past twenty years, had, however severely 
handicapped, taken university honors and, | 
complied with the requirements of the | 
most exacting medical examining bedies 


| in the world. 


— 

Thus the barrier by which, in 1878, 3,000 | 
men opposed the possible admission of | 
the eight English women then eligible for | 
membership, has been levelled as useless | 
in 1892, when there are in Great Britain 
140 registered women physicians, and! 


‘“‘more coming” from the schools success- 
fully established for them in London, 
Edinburg, Glasgow and Dublin. The 
women having turned the flank of the 
enemy, graceful surrender was the only 
policy. The president of the Association 
presided at the meeting, well supported by 
the council, and there was a large atten- 
dance of members, of whom much more 
than the requisite three-fourths voted in 
favor of Dr. Galton’s enfranchising 
motion. This motion was appropriately 
seconded by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., 
the solitary woman who had gained 
admission before the prohibitory amend- 
ment was passed at the Bath meeting in 
1878—an instance of poetical justice not 
often witnessed within so short a period 
as fourteen years. 


sidiibiciniabiaiaainise 

Among others expected at the North 
Western Woman Suffrage Conference at 
Des Moines, Sept. 20—23, are Susan B. 
Anthony, president National- American 
W. 5S. A., State Presidents Coggshall, of 
Iowa, Clay, of Kentucky, Meriwether, of 
Tennessee, Holmes, of Illinois, Colby, 
of Nebraska, McDiarmid, of Arkansas, 
Brown, of Wisconsin, and Hedges, of 
Missouri, Henry B. Blackwell and Alice 
Stone Blackwell, of Massachusetts, Sena- 
tor Castle and Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, 
of Illinois, Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of 
Washington, and representatives from 
Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Dakota, Kansas, and Minnesota. It will 
be a goodly gathering. 

————<+@e—___——- 


HEART VERSUS BRAINS. 


A shrewd observer has said, ‘*Beware 
of the man who begins by saying he is 
not a bit superstitious. He is going to tell 
a ghost story that would make cold chills 
run down the back-bone of Winter.” We 
have learned to look with some suspicion 


upon the writer who begins by declaring 


that he yields to no man in his respect 
and admiration for the feminine sex. Ex- 
perience has taught us that he is probably 
about to make an argument against equal 
rights. 

In the August number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the editor, Mr. Edward 
W. Bok, starts out with the usual concilia- 
tory assurances of his high esteem for 
women, and then devotes one large page 
of fine type to a denunciation of the un- 
womanly woman. No one likes an un- 
womanly woman; and so far there is 
nothing singular in Mr. Bok’s attitude; 
but it is his definition of the unwomanly 
woman that is somewhat remarkable. 
From this article it would seem that to 
his mind any woman is unwomanly who 
belongs to a woman’s club, or has been to 
college, or enjoys reading Tolstoi or 
Ibsen, or speaks in public (is ‘tseen and 
heard,” as he expresses it), or is interested 
in dress reform, or thinks that the pres- 
ent condition of women is susceptible of 
any improvement, or, above all, believes in 
woman suffrage. Of every such woman 
Mr. Bok seems to think it may properly 
be assumed that she does not love her 
children, is not loved by her husband, 
neglects her home, is deficient in womanly 
kindness, is aggressive, disagreeable, rest- 
less, shameless, heartless and brainless. 
Such is the gist of an article filling more 
than three long columns of small type. 

In order to show that this is not a mis- 
representation of the author, here are a 
few extracts. Mr. Bok says of his un- 
womanly women: 


They are donning masculinity, not only in 
their garments, but in their ideas; they want to 
vote; they are beginning to believe more in cer- 
tain fanciful *‘rights’’ than in their children; 
they are acquiring mental knowledge at the 
expense of heart affection; they are restless; 
they don’t know exactly what they want, but it 
is something that they have not, and they want 
it. Anything will do. These ‘positive’? and 
‘‘assertive’’ women are going to ‘reform their 
sex.”’ Reform nothing! It is not the world 
that needs reform half so much as the people 
who are always talking of reforming it. 


That is always the cry of the “reform 
nothing” party in every generation. But 
the next generation always perceives that 
the reformers of the preceding age were 
useful persons in their day. ‘lhe fathers 
having stoned them, the children proceed 
to build their sepulchres. Mr. Bok says: 


If woman’s mind must be cultivated at the 
expense of her heart—well, my friend, if you 
will pardon us I think we will leave the head 
alone. ‘Che most of us want womanly sympathy 
more than we want womanly aggressiveness. 
There are a number of people in this world who 
believe that woman is about right as she is, and 
they do not care for many changes, especially if 
those alterations are going to make her less of a 
woman.... The average man would far rather 
that his wife know the art of turning a steak to 
a brown than construe the most difficult Greek 


| sentence. In his heart he would much rather she | 


revel in new dresses, fondje his babe, and indulge | 





her womanly tastes than that she should plague 
him with Tolstoic ideas or Ibsenic theories. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Jf woman’s mind must be cultivated at | 


the expense of her heart! But what 
shadow of rational ground is there for 
such an if? Do we find men of education 
and intelligence less kind-hearted and 
gentle, as a class, than the rude and 
ignorant? No one ever assumes that 
broadening a man’s mind is in danger of 
narrowing his sensibilities; but it is ex- 
traordinary how some people cling to 
that ancient delusion in regard to women. 

No doubt the average man would rather 
his wife should know how to brown a 
steak than how to construe Greek. So 
the average woman would rather her 
husband should be careful to split the 
kindling wood and be a “good provider” 
than that he should be able to solve the 
most abstruse problem in Euclid; but 
that does not prove that education is 
a bad thing in either men or women, 
nor that its tendencies are hostile to a 
happy home. The notion that a woman 
who can construe Greek will not care to 
‘fondle her babe” 
Stuart Phelps describes as ‘‘a scare-crow 
that has not even a broom-stick of truth 
in it.” The Lucretia Motts are generally 


as much superior to the Flora MeFlimsys | 


in heart as they are in brains. 

But Mr. Bok says: 

What is the destiny of a child to them com- 
pared with the great burning question of ‘Shall 
women vote?’” What is the gospel of loving 
kindness in the home to them in comparison 
with the theories of Ibsen and Tolstoi? What 
if the little child at home wonderingly asks, 
‘*Where is mamma ?”’ so long as she points out 
to an assemblage of women the only way of 
‘*How to Manage a Husband.” ‘Progress!’’ is 
hercry. ‘‘Women have been slaves long enough! 
Now for our reign!” ... Do you know, my 
positive woman, why women do not vote? It is 
because the vast and overwhelming majority of 
women in this country do not want the ballot, 
have absolutely no desire for it, and do not 
waste a moment of their time thinking about it. 
Do you know why these women do not care to 
‘*broaden”’ their minds by reading Ibsen? It is 
because they think they sweeten their lives by 
reading Hawthorne and Thackeray and Long- 
fellow and Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, and 
the great mass of living writers whom yon believe 
simply burden the earth with their presence. 
Do you know why these women will not don the 
ridiculous ‘‘reform’’ garments which you un- 
blushingly flaunt before audiences of American 
girlhood ? It is because they prefer to be womanly, 
and dress tastefully and prettily, as God intended 
women should dress. Do you know why these 
women will not go to club meetings? It is be- 
cause they have a little club in their own homes, 
and the members of it are of their own flesh and 
blood, with which God has sanctioned and beau- 
tified their lives. Do you know why they turn 
with disgust from your prantings about ‘the 
rights of our sex?’’ Because their husbands 


give them every right of love and kindness they | 


want.... All these things seem very difficult of 
comprehension with you, but that is only be- 
cause an all-wise Dispensation has a way of 
dividing the gift of comprehension. To some 
he gives in abundance; to others he withholds. 

‘‘Prantings” is good. The author of 
‘*Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” tells 
us that a person of entirely well balanced 
mind, when he is uncertain whether to 
say “Richard” or ‘*William,” will say, 
“Rilchiam.” Apparently the editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal was uncertain 
whether to say pratings or rantings, and 
so evolved this felicitous expression 
‘*prantings,”’ a word not to be found in 
any dictionary. 

Joking aside, the whole article rests 
upon the assumption that a woman who 
takes a proper interest in her home can- 
not. take an interest in anything outside 
of it—just as it is preposterously assumed 
that a woman who enjoys Tolstoi or 
Ibsen must regard all other writers as 
simply cumberers of the earth. ‘The 
woman who scorns to join a woman’s 
club is neither more domestic nor more 
womanly than her neighbor who avails 
herself of its advantages; she is merely 
more narrow-minded. And the woman 
who has “‘all the rights she wants” because 
she herself has a good husband, and who 
cares nothing for the suffering outside her 
door so long as she herself is comfortable, 


’ 


is both narrower-minded and narrower- , 


hearted, and therefore just so much the 


less womanly, than the one whose sym- | 


pathy, like her charity, begins at home 
but does not stop there. The only ex- 
cuse for failure to see this very obvious 
fact is that, as Mr. Bok truly says, the 
gift of comprehension has been distrib- 
uted in different degrees to different per- 
sons. 

To reply to the slurs of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal upon women’s clubs, 
women’s public speaking, and the higher 
education, would be to waste time in 
attacking what Carlyle calls ‘ extinct 
Satans.” The battle for all these things 
has been fought and won. But so far as 
the suffrage is concerned, the battle is 
still on. Next week we shall take up 
more fully Mr. Bok’s strictures on the 
advocates of equal rights. A. S. B. 


is what Elizabeth | 


_ farmer. 


Mrs. RurH McENeEry Stuart, of New 

, Orleans, ove of the most promising women 

writers of the South, is editing Harper's 
| Bazar during the summer absence of Mrs. 
| Margaret Sangster. 

Mrs. JULIA STARK Evans, of Hampton, 
| Iowa, though the wife of an active law- 
_yer and the mother of five children, is 
| studying for graduation at the State Uni- 
| versity. 
| Mrs. L. L. Pox, widow of the late 

President of the National Alliance, con- 

'tinues the publication of the Progressive 
| Farmer, at Raleigh, N. C., in her own 
;name. The Farmer is published in the 
| interests of the People’s Party. 

Miss MARY ALLEN WEstT,who, as super- 

intendent of W.C. I’. U. Schools of Meth- 
ods, has been conducting these schools in 
| California and Oregon, sails for Japan 
| Aug. 27, to establish systematic white 
ribbon work in that country. 


Miss PETERSON, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
has gone to the Salina, Kan., Sanitarium 
to accept the position of assistant oper- 
| ator in the Swedish movements and mas- 
sage department. She is a graduate of 
the great institute in Stockholm, and her 
presence will be a valuable addition to 
this already strong department. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD and MIss 
| ANNA A. GORDON, for fifteen years her 
| private secretary and travelling compan- 
| ion, have been invited by Lady Somerset 
| to visit her at Eastnor Castle, England. 
| They sail on the steamship Etruria, of the 
| Cunard Line, Aug. 27, returning in time 


| for the National W. C. TI. U. Convention, 
| to be held in Denver, Col., Oct. 28 to 


Nov. 3. 

Mrs. ELLEN Harris, of Philadelphia, 
who organized the first woman's aid 
society in the country, soon after Fort 
Sumter was fired on, is still living at 
Florence, Italy, at an advanced age. Un- 
til prevented by infirmity, it was her cus- 
tom to observe all the national festivals 
of the land which she loves best, and to 
invite a large party of American friends 
to a fine Thanksgiving dinner every year. 


Mrs. M. E. BELL, widow of the late Rev. 
M. P. Bell, representing the board of 
directors incorporated by the last legisla- 
ture to establish a Home for wayward 
girls in Vermont, is soliciting funds with 
| which to begin the work. The Home is 
not to be a penal institution, but anindus- 
trial home with a mother as matron. Mrs. 
Bell has made a thorough study of insti- 
tutions of this character in other States, 
and she finds that in these rescue homes 
more than 50 per cent. of the inmates are 





| thoroughly reclaimed. 


Miss SARAH POLLARD owns a half sec- 
tion of land in Polk County, Minn., which 
she works without any help except in har- 
vest season. She is a young woman of many 
accomplishments, and left a comfortable 
home in the East to become a Western 
She does her own plowing, seed- 
ing and harrowing, and manages her 
entire farm without assistance or counsel. 
When she is engaged in her active occupa- 
tions, she wears a short skirt falling just 


| below the knees, and knee breeches to 


match it. 

Miss MATHILDE BLIND 
figure in London literary life. Her father 
was Karl Blind, the Socialist. His home 
was the centre of what was then the 
most interesting political circle in Europe, 
and its habitués included such men as 
Garibaldi, Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, and 
Prof. Huxley. As a young girl Miss 
Blind was the protegee of Mazzini, who 
taught her Greek, Latin, and the doctrines 
of liberty. Her greatest literary success 
is as the translator of the journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. She has recently visited 
Egypt to gather material for a new book. 


is a notable 


LypIA M. VON FINKELSTEIN first  be- 
came known to the public through articles, 
in the N. Y. Independent, on the life of 
Palestine, she being a native of Jerusalem 
and of Russian parentage. She then 
gave illustrated lectures on Palestine, 
with great acceptance, in churches and at 
Chautauqua. ‘Then followed a series of 
engagements, lasting several years, in 
England, Australia and India. She was 
married two or three years ago to Mr. 
Mountford, who was connected with the 
Indian Civil Service as postmaster at 
Delhi. Mrs. Mountford and her husband 


| are now visiting this country, and will 


probably remain during the winter, mak- 
ing their home in Boston. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Our readers will remember that Lady 
Henry Somerset, Lady Aberdeen, Lady 
Carlisle, and several others sent a peti- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone praying him to take 
the same ground in regard to the nomina- 
tion of Sir Charles Dilke that he did in the 
case of Mr. Parnell. But all the same 


Sir Charles Dilke made himself a candi- | 


date, and has been elected. 

On her return to England Lady Henry 
was urged to speak in support of Mr. 
Wemyss, the candidate opposed to Sir 


Charles. Lady Henry consented to do s0, | 


though this candidate was a brewer. The 


Union Signal gives the following graphic | 


account of her attempt: 


The meeting was to be in Lidney Hall. 
It was crowded to overflowing by the 
announcement that Lady Henry Somerset 
and others would speak. She was reluc- 
tant to do this, but, as she recently wrote 
us, “It was terrible that among all the 
women who professed so much devotion 
to the purity reform, not one could be 
found to stand up in this place and speak 
for women’s cause.” So she went b 
special train from Eastnor Castle, wit 

iss Hood as her escort, and Mr. Stead 
came on board at Gloucester, where he 
had been publishing a special edition of a 
paper devoted to setting forth the facts 
concerning Dilke, and answering the 
false statements which that individual and 
his adherents had been making on every 
hand. When they arrived, a group of 
men was waiting at the train, but Lady 
Henry and Miss Wood walked quietly to 
the hotel, Mr. Stead going straight to the 
hall and sitting among the crowd. Soon 
the two ladies sought the hall and went 
directly tothe platform. They found an 
audience imported for the occasion, 
decked with the yellow bow, which was 
Dilke’s emblem, and with Dilke tickets 
stuck in their hat bands. They were 
noisy, brawling fellows, with plenty of 
alcoholics on board, and it was evident 
there was to be a row. Presently the 
candidate, Mr. Wemyss, came to Lady 
Henry and said: ‘‘They have organized 
this because you were coming; there is 
no one they dread but you; they are in 
terror lest you should speak, and deter- 
mined that you shall not have the oppor- 
tunity.” The crowd yelled, hooted and 
hissed. The chairman tried tospeak, but 
they would not listen, and howled him 
down. A Member of Parliament then 
tried to talk, but, finding that it was use- 
less, refused to stand there to be simply 
bellowed at, and said that he hoped when 
any of them came to London they would 
receive greater civility. Sir John Doring- 
ton, another Member of Parliament, then 
rose and expressed his regret, as a resi- 
dent of the place, that so distinguished 
an orator as Mr. Darling had been refused 
a hearing; but Sir John was not able to 
get far with his speech when he, too, was 
compelled to sit down, being utterly unable 
to withstand the torrent of interruption. 
The chairman then appealed once more for 
silence, and Lady Henry Somerset was in- 
troduced to the meeting. It had already 
been suggested by the men on the plat- 
form that she make no effort to speak, but 
she replied, ‘‘I came by your invitation, 
and I shall stand up in the name of woman- 
hood, even if I am not allowed to utter a 
word!” ‘hen the candidate asked her, if 
she spoke, to say nothing about the moral 
aspects of the question. ‘‘But,’’ she 
replied, ‘*I came for that, and for that 
only. You must surely know that I, a 
Liberal and a white-ribboner, am not on 
this platform among Conservatives to 
speak for you who are a brewer, except 
that you are a candidate of pure life as 
against a Liberal of notoriously impure 
life. If I cannot say a word to these peo- 
ple I shall stand here for women, as a 
silent witness for those who cannot speak 
for themselves.” This was, of course, 
not acceptable to the candidate, who went 
forward and made a speech saying that 
‘the did not fight on moral grounds,” and 
exhibiting a most unheroic aspect in the 
face of a splendid opportunity. 

The English papers say that, after 
bravely waiting five minutes for the 
uproar to cease, her ladyship bowed to 
the mob and retired from the platform, 
whereupon a resolution in favor of Dilke 
was carried with great applause. The 
papers also state that the streets were 
filled by an excited crowd that followed 


Lady Henry Somerset with howls and | 


curses to the station. The disorder had 
now become so great that the meeting 
was broken up. Lady Henry and Miss 


Hood went out by themselves at a side | 


door, and when they reached the hotel 
the great mob had assembled there. They 
left by the rear door and stood behind a 
wall till a carriage came for them, but 
the mob broke through and came yelling 
after them. They drove off, however, 
but had not gone many yards when crash- 
ing through the glass door came a heavy 
beer-mug, thrown from a _ pot-house, 
which struck Miss Hood on the arm and 
showered glass into the carriage. Then 
came the worst. 
at the station, and greeted them with a 
low, ominous growl. The.ladies remained 
in the station, but soon the special train 
that Lady Henry Somerset had provided 


came up, and she stepped out upon the | 


platform with Miss Hood by her side 
The mob began closing in, but the leaders 
saw that a crisis was inevitable and would 
harm Dilke’s interests, so they hustled Mr. 
Stead down the track and into the bag- 
gage-van, whereupon the ladies stepped 
on board, the train pulled out, and away 
went our reformers, barely escaping from 


the clutches of these *‘British freemen.” , 


Not a woman was anywhere to be seen, 
but a great soul had that day been loyal 
to the cause of those who had peither 
voice nor courage to speak for themselves, 
and it strikes us that in ail the illustrious 
annals of Lady Henry’s ancestors who 
fought under Marlborough and Welling- 


ton and who were counsellors of kings, no | 


The howling mob was | 
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act has been noted by the historian of a 


| loftier heroism or a nobler devotion than 
| the one that we have chronicled. Here 
| are her simple words in speaking of it: 
, **We were thankful to be safe, and yet all 

the while, above the howling of the mob, 
| I heard a voice saying, ‘He shall give his 
angels charge over thee.’ I have done 
what I could. I have stood up for women 
and their cause, literally and in the face 
of hopeless odds, and I am glad.” 

Lady Henry said: 


I regret that Mr. Wemyss is a brewer, 
but that is not the main issue at this elec- 
tion. ‘The main issue—for most of us 
the only issue—is whether a man who 
stands judicially proved to have done the 
cruelest of wrongs to the wife of his 
friend and colleague, is to be declared by 
the Foresters a fit and proper person to 
make laws for English men and English 
women. I oppose Sir Charles entirely 
on public grounds. If he is defeated on 
the moral issue, the standard of what is 
permissible in a public man will be im- 
proved all along the line. Whether Lib- 
eral or Conservative, the wire-pullers 
would see that it was no use putting 
forward a candidate of scandalous char- 
acter. If he is returned, the standard will 
be lowered irremediably. The party pol- 
iticians will say: ‘It does not matter 
what wrongs a man may have inflicted 
upon women ; if Dilke is elected, the moral 
party may safely henceforth be left out 
of the reckoning. After swallowing such 
a camel, we need not strain at a gnat.” 
The gates which we have been try ng to 
close would be burst open, and evil would 
come in as a flood. 

This account, and the final election of 
Sir Charles Dilke, shows that women 
have more than one battle to fight for 
their own protection. L. S. 

———<~~+oe—___—_— 


THE “ADVOCATE OF JUSTICE.” 


GOLDENDALE, WASH., AUG. 3, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of July 16, I find a letter 
from the County President of the Equal 
Suffrage Club of Washington, Kansas; 
and therein she gives a list of the officers 
elected by the club at Morrow, in that 
county. And as I find no mention of a 
most important officer, nor indeed of the 
office itself, I suggest the matter to all 
Equal Suftrage clubs who read the JouR- 
NAL, and hope they may consider the 
suggestion, come though it may from this 
obscure northwest corner of the United 
States. We have in our clubs here an 
officer whom we call the ‘‘Advocate of 
Justice,’ whose business it is to attend 
court with any woman or girl who may 
be brought there in any case that can by 
any means involve an opportunity for the 
lawyers, or any one, to indulge in indeli- 
cate language or foul insinuations. We 
are careful to select for this office a lady 
past middle life, and of unwavering dig- 
nity. This cannot fail of the desired 
effect. The woman or girl who is in the 
hands of the law is fully protected from 
insult and abuse, which if she be innocent 
she surely deserves, and if she be not inno- 
cent she may be saved from this incentive 
to lower depths of vice. By this care-tak- 
ing interest of good women in her wel- 
fare, she may be encouraged to lead a 
better life in future. 

So much for its good to women; now 
for a consideration of its scarcely less 
good tomen. Will not those lawyers and 
others connected with the case, go home 
to their wives and babies at night with 
cleaner souls than if they had been al- 
lowed the opportunity to see how bad a 
use could be make of the English lan- 
guage under pretence of seeking the ends 
of justice? Our language is sufficiently 
voluminous that every end of necessary 
justice may be arrived at without the 
utterance of a single indecency. When 
men tell us that ‘tthe courts are not fit 
places for ladies,” I wish for the good time 
coming when all places of the sort ‘‘not 
fit for ladies’’ will also be considered not 
fit for gentlemen. There is another good 
wrought by having an “advocate of jus- 
tice’? in court. It saves the minds and 
morals of the troop of small boys,—and 
larger ones as well—who are wont to 
| throng inside the doors at such trials; at 
least, that has been the custom here. 
| Will your correspondent who signs her- 
self *‘ Jane Boswell Moore” please tell that 

Baltimore lawyer that we have a law in 

this State which relegates the law he 

mentions to the shades of oblivion. Here, 
|a husband need not go to the pains to 

borrow a substitute for his wife, but may 
deed away the last foot of land from 
| under his wife’s feet, and the last shingle 
that shelters her head, without signature 
of either wife or substitute for the wife. 
And yet we are told that ‘women have no 
need to vote,”*while they are held amenable 
to such a man-made law as that! 

As in case of the law mentioned by 
said lawyer, this law is a late one, having 
| been enacted by our last legislature. But 
some of those who voted for it find 
already that they have stirred up a hor- 
nets’ nest. 

We formerly enjoyed the privilege of 
the ballot here at two general elections, 
and the result was entirely satisfactory to 
the honest part of the community. 
to quote a gentleman of Ellensburg in 








But, | 





* a : a 
this State, ‘The will of the people was | 


annulled by a body of august idiots styled 
the supreme court, technical rubbish | 
being as usual thrown on one side of the | 
balance of justice to defeat her ends.” 

I hardly know why, but we seemed to 
accept their decision as inevitable. Now 
that they have so far presumed upon our | 
tame submission as to foist this most ob- | 
noxious law upon the women of Washing- 
ton, we rise to the occasion, and have, if 
I may be allowed to resurrect a saying of | 
my Ohio childhood, *‘got our dander up.” | 
Consequently suffrage is on a boom here 
just now. Five other ladies of our club and 
myself went down on July 23 to Columbus | 
(twenty-two miles away, on the banks of | 
the lordly Columbia, ‘“‘where rolls the | 
Oregon”), to preach to them the gospel | 
of suffrage, to organize a club, and to 
enlist them to help us fight ‘‘this obnox- 
ious law.” Mrs. SAvE SMiTH Lona, 

County Pres. Equal Suffrage Club. 


- a oe 
IRISH VILLAGE AT CHICAGO. 


Under the auspices of the Countess of 
Aberdeen and Mrs. Ernest Hart, there will 
be at the Columbian Exposition, seven 
cottages in which peasant girls and lads 
from Donegal and elsewhere will be seen 
at work, weaving, spinning, dyeing, 
sprigging, carving, etc. ‘The girls will 
look very pretty in Connemara red petti- 
coats, fishwife skirts and blouses, and 
scarlet cloaks. In the first cottage will 
be a precise model of a cottage in Done- 
gal, with undressed walls of granite, with 
a hooded fireplace, and dresser full of 
bright crockery; a girl will be seen dye- | 
ing and spinning our famous Hand-and- | 
Hearth Homespuns, the wool of which 
she gets from the lichens and heather of 
her native bog outside. ‘There will be an 
imitation peat fire, and on this the dyer 
will from time to time place her iron 
potato-pot, and proceed to dye the wool. 
This operation is certain to prove im- 
mensely attractive to sight-seers, and, as 
well as the carding, spinning, and bobbin- 
filling, which will be shown here, is an 
extremely interesting process. In the 
second cottage there will be linen weaving 
and embroidery of the famous Kells Art 
Embroidery; whilst linen damask weav- 
ing on a Jacquard handloom and fringe- 
knotting will go on in the third cottage. 
Between this and the next cottage there 
will be a model dairy, in which dairy- 
maids will be at work churning and but- 
ter-making. I can assure our American 
consins they will have a chance of some 
good butter, as we shall send over some 
of the world-famed Kerry cows, which 
will be stabled at the rear. There will 
also bea pleasant, cool spot here where 
visitors can rest and drink iced milk. In 
the fourth cottage, which is under the 
special care of the Irish Industries Asso- 
ciation, every description of Irish lace 
will be shown. ‘There will be a Limerick 
lace worker at her frame, the ‘Torchon 
lace worker at the pillow, the numerous | 
varieties of point lace, and so forth. 
Sprigging and veining, which are em- 
ployed in the production of the beautiful 
hemstitched handkerchiefs of Belfast, will 
be shown in the next cottage. The girls 
of Down are especially noted for their 
exquisite and delicate work. We shall 
probably show in the seventh the wood- 
carving industry in Ireland, which has 
reached a remarkable development when 
one remembers that workers and teachers 
are peasant lads. You should see the set 
of owls carved by some of my own boys 
for Lady Aberdeen last year. The ex- 
pression of the owls’ faces, as well as the 
execution, was excellent. Other features 
of our Irish industrial villages will be a 
replica of Donegal castle, an old well, 
and other interesting Celtic memorials.— 
Er. 





oh aan 


| news.”” 
| as we all have to do. 


John Quincy Adams, whose knowledge 
of the meaning of the Constitution cannot 
be called in question, could find no way 
to justify the disfranchisement of women, 
except by denying that a woman is a 
person within the meaning of the law. 
To have acknowledged that she was a 
person was to admit that she was consti- 
tutionally a citizen, and therefore a voter. 

The Constitution, it is true, adopts the 
qualifications of voters for the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures 
as those of its own voters, but it nowhere 


| says or indicates that State legislatures 


are thereby empowered to disfranchise 
any portion of the citizens of the United 
States under the guise of a qualification. 
The conditions under which a citizen may 
vote must be equal for all alike. To make 
sex a qualification disfranchises half the 
citizens of a State in a manner impossible 
to overcome, and is a discrimination 
utterly unwarranted by any word or 
syllable of the U. 8. Constitution. 

For a State to possess the power to de- 
prive any of the citizens of the United 
States of the right of suffrage is danger- 
ous. If it can make sex a qualification, thus 
disfranchising women, it can proscribe 
any other class of citizens whom a domi- 
nant party may find obnoxious. Whole 
classes, like farmers, mechanics or arti- 
sans, might be excluded from the ballot. 
A person’s height or weight could be 
made a qualification, and thus the voting 
power become narrowed down to only a 
few citizens. The men of this nation can- 
not afford to allow this construction of 
the Constitution to prevail. The perma- 
nence of their own liberty is threatened 
as long as it is acknowledged. 

Much has been said in regard to making 
a test case; but this would be extremely 
unwise. The Supreme Court would 
decide against our claim at the present 
time, as public opinion is too strongly 
against us to give support to such a 
demand. That we are largely in the 
minority, however, does not prove that 
we are wrong. The Supreme Court has 
given many adverse decisions in the past, 
when constitutional provisions have been 
called in question, which have been re- 
versed afterward at the demand of a 
changed public opinion. What we need 
is to urge this construction of the Consti- 
tution upon the public mind, for none of 
us can deny that it would bea just one, 
should it prevail, and thus reach our 
legislators and Supreme Court Judges, 
and finally ensure a favorable decision, 
whenever the time ripens for a test case 
to be presented. 

The principles of the Constitution are 
broad enough to cover all the needs of the 
people, provided the liberal construction 
of its principles in all cases concerning 
the general welfare prevails. The ten- 
dency towards such construction has 
been steadily growing ever since the 
foundation of the nation, and I believe 
that this will continue, as the needs of 
the people change and grow, and that 
women as well as men will ere long be 
protected in their rights as citizens, under 
a broad and enlightened construction of 
our National Constitution. 

ELLEN M. BOLLES, 
State Agent, R. I. W. S. A. 
oo +? 


COLORADO SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
The ‘“‘duty of voting,” a sense of which 
is growing upon women like a “progres- 


| sive paralysis,” though with a contrary 


effect, has absorbed so much of my time 
of late that a contemplated ‘good news” 
letter to the JOURNAL has been delayed 
until its subject matter may be “old 
However, let it take its chances, 


At the People’s Party Convention for 


‘naming candidates for a State ticket, 


| which met in Denver July 27, 28 and 29, 


SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., AUG. 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having presented the resolution adopted 
last winter by the National American W. | 
8. A., claiming that suffrage is an essential 
right of citizenship, I am especially inter- 
ested in the discussion of that question, 
and would like to present a few ideas 
through the columns of the JOURNAL. 

The more I read and think concerning | 
it, the more firmly am I convinced that 
suffrage, under such conditions and re- 
strictions as operate on all alike, is an | 
inseparable right of citizenship. Were 
this not so, our whole theory of govern- 
ment is false, and our national Constitu- 
tion a lie. Our forefathers revolted from 
the English rule because they possessed | 
no voice in their own government. They | 
were taxed without being represented, 
and this, they claimed, was tyranny. 
After obtaining their independence, they 
framed a Constitution intended to guaran- 
tee equal rights to all citizens. They have 
carefully defined the term citizen, as ap- 
plying to all persons living in the several 
States and territories, born or naturalized 
in the United States. 


| There were one or two others. 


a dozen women delegates were present, 


| and acted in full capacity with their dif- 


ferent county delegations, having been 
elected in their respective counties at the 
suggestion, I was told, of Mrs. Emma G. 
Curtis, of Colorado, who is ever alive to 
women’s rights and needs. 

I send you the names of the women 
delegates, so far as I can at present. 
Mrs. 
Sam’! Graham, Mrs. Ethel Graham and 
Mrs. M. A. Green, all of Greeley; Mrs. I. 
O. Jones, of Sterling; Mrs. E. G. Curtis, 
of Canon City; Mrs. Mary P. Prater, of 
Rocky Ford: Mrs. M. L. Bolinger, of Sil- 


Upon a hasty conference, on the sec. 
-ond day, the women meeting near the 
side-door of the vast audience hall, at the 
call of Mrs. A. L. Washburn, the senti. 
ment seemed to be almost unanimous that 
it would be improper and unnecessary to 
ask for a suffrage plank in the platform, 
since women were received as delegates 
without question, and the Omaha plat. 
form, in its preamble, virtually conceded 
the belief of the People’s Party in equal 
political rights for all. Besides, we were 
in and of the body of the convention, and 
it would be out of place to petition for a 
suffrage plank, where women were actu- 
ally and practically voting on equal terms 
with men. Several women served on 
committees, and all were wide-awake and 
alert as to their duties. The chairman, 
S. R. Pratt, of Denver, gave them impar- 
tial hearing, but they made few remarks 
and those strictly to the point. Just 
before the session closed, when three 
cheers for the ticket waited on the lips of 
the earnest, enthusiastic people, Mrs. 
Washburn asked leave, which was readily 
granted, to read a resolution—‘‘not for 
adoption,” she said, ‘‘but to carry home 
in their hearts.”” The resolution was well 
received, and some one moved its adop- 
tion, but as many of the delegates had 
been obliged to take trains for home, it 
was deemed not best. 

‘*‘Remember,” said the lady delegate, 
**you men folks are not to ‘get there’ first 
and then say—‘Come on sisters, we will 
give you this or that.’ We are going 
right along with you. When you ‘get 
there,’ we women folks will be there, too, 
at your side.” 

The resolution (received with cheers) 
was as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the People’s Party of Colo- 
rado, composed of men and women who desire 
the restoration of the people’s rights, hereby 
declare our allegiance to the principle of political 
equality for all American citizens without regard 
to sex. 

Mrs. Mary E. Lease, who, with General 
Weaver, the People’s Party candidate for 
President, occupied the platform at Col- 
iseum Hall, in Denver, on the evening of 
July 27, and divided time with him in 
addressing an audience of seven thousand 
enthusiastic advocates of ‘free silver,” 
was showered with silver dollars in lieu 
of roses, a tribute much more useful in 
conducting a political campaign. On the 
preceding evening Mrs. Lease addressed 
a crowd of equal numbers in the street, 
who were unable to find even standing 
room in the hall where General Weaver 
was speaking. 

Mrs. Emma Ghent Curtis, in response 
to calls for her, recited two of her orig- 
inal poems, which have “taken” im- 
mensely with the people, — ‘*Columbia’s 
Baby” and **The Two Jims.”’ Mrs. Cur- 
tis and her husband edit the Royal Gorge 
at Canon City, a Populist paper. 

Mrs. N. C. Childs edits a live reform 
paper called the Ranch, at Pueblo. 

ALBINA L, WASHBURN. 


—~or-—____—_ 
PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE. 





Is it any wonder that women are ear- 
nestly for prohibition in view of facts like 
this? 

Atlo’clock yesterday morning, James 
S. Malone, a laborer, 31 years of age, who 
has been on a spree for several days, in a 
drunken freak aimed and fired a revolver 
at his wife, Margaret P. Malone, at their 
house on Park Street, North Revere. 
Fortunately, the bullet went wide of its 
mark and the woman escaped injury, 


AT HAND — 


In a dangerous emergency, AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL is prompt to act and sure to 
cure. A dose taken on the first symptoms 
of Croup or Bronchitis, checks further prog- 
ress of these complaints. It softens the 
phlegm, soothes the inflamed membrane, 
and induces sleep. As a remedy for colds, 
coughs, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, 
and even consumption, in its early stages, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


excels all simi.ar preparations. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians, is agreeable to 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, 
and needs to be taken usually in small doses. 
“From repeated tests in my own family, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved itself a 
very efficient remedy for colds, coughs, and 
the various disorders of the throat and 
lungs.”—A. W. Bartlett, Pittsfield, N. H. 
“For the last 25 years I have been taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and 











ver Cliff; Mrs. Alice O. Kelley, of Flagler ; 
Mrs. Neva C, Childs, of Pueblo; Mrs. Sal- | 
lie C. Mortimer, of Denver, and Mrs. A. | 
IL. Washburn, of Loveland. 

During the proceedings, so pleased 
were the men to see the ‘‘lady delegates,” | 
that one brother gallantly proposed that 
they be seated on the platform. The 
motion carried, and some of them good- | 
naturedly complied and took their seats | 
on the stage, but, as they afterwards | 
declared, they *‘didn’t like it,” and there- 
after were found seated with their respec- | 
tive delegations. 


am assured that its use has 


Saved My Life 


have recommended it to hundreds. I find 
the most effective way of taking this medi- 
cine is in small and frequent doses.” — T. M. 
Matthews, P. M., Sherman, Ohio. 

“My wife suffered from a cold; nothing 
helped her but Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
effected a cure.”"—R. Amero, Plympton, N. 5. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Promptto act, suretocure 
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though the experience is one she will not 
care to repeat. Malone was found by the 
Revere police last evening at 11 o'clock, 
and was arrested upon a charge of drunk- 
enness and also for threatening to kill his 
wife. Malone is quarrelsome when drunk, 
and was in that condition when arrested 
last evening, declaring when taken to the 
station house that he would yet kill his 
wife, his wife’s sister, and all the rest of 
the family. 

There is no adequate legal protection 
for tens of thousands of women in this 
country situated like Mrs. Malone. There 


ean be none, but prohibition of the sale 


of liquor faithfully enforced. And such 
efficient legislation waits for the extension 
of suffrage to women. H. B. B. 
en 
A STUDENT OF SALAMANCA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Young women’s names figure with 
young men’s pames among the becarios, 
(holders of a scholarship) in the old Col- 
lege of San Salvador. For instance, Dofia 
Angela pursues her studies at the ancient 
college of the Damsels. Thus we see 
that Spanish sefioritas are not all draped 
in coquettish mantillas, or are perpetually 
dancing to castanets. 

Salamanca has not been unmindful of 
female interests, from the beginning. An 
early queen conferred upon the damsels 
of eight of its principal families the right 
to ennoble, with themselves, whomsoever 
they should marry. 

The University itself used to endow 
deserving damsels with wedding portions, 
There were women of extraordinary intel- 
lect and note, like Beatriz Galindo and 
Luisa de Madrano, who rose to the rank 
of professors in the University. The 
former became the governess of Isabella, 
the patron of Columbus. 

It is not stated whether these professors 
covered their faces during lectures on 
account of their beauty, but they did their 
part toward settling the vexed question 
of the equality of the sexes at a very 
early date. SPANISH STUDENT. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Massachusetts Branch of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union was organized at Hope- 
dale, Mass., May 8, 1892. President, 
Abbie Ballou Heywood, of Sterling, Mass. 
One hundred members were enrolled. 


The Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit, 
Kan., started by Mrs. H. F. Rastall, is 
doing excellent work. It began with 
one inmate, and now has eighty-three. 
There is room for 100. The first inmate 
is now an assistant teacher in the school. 


The W. C. T. U., of Mansfield, Mass., 
recently presented a petition for better 
enforcement of the laws against liquor, 
signed by 381 women. The city council 
voted them the free use of the town hall 
for six nights in the year, and gave $200 
to the women to be applied toward the 
enforcement of the law. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey, who was in England 
at the time of the elections just past, 
writes: ‘‘I heard a pretty good story the 
other day. Several ladies, suffragists and 
wealthy, on election day drove their 
hired men in their carriages to the polls, 
and waited outside while they went in to 
deposit their votes. This acted satire 
was well appreciated.” 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward is the niece of 
Matthew Arnold, and a granddaughter of 
the Dr. Arnold of Rugby renown and of 
‘Tom Brown Schoolboy” days. She was 
born in Tasmania, and is married to the 
principal art critic of the London Times. 
She is an admirer of Mary Anderson, 
whom she has portrayed as the heroine in 
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of his great auditorium near the World’s 
Fair buildings. It is proposed to hold a 
convention there during the early part of 
the World’s Fair. Mr. Mills also pro- 
poses to give the Association five lodging 
rooms for the use of the executive cvom- 
mittee, and committee rooms during the 
convention. 


The mothers of Schiller and Kepler 
| have received memorials in Leonberg, the 
| native town of both. The Town Council 
of the ‘*Town of Mothers,” as it proudly 
calls itself, has affixed tablets to the walls 
of the old castle of Duke Ulrich, the 
Well-beloved, where the Magna Charta of 
Wurtemberg liberties was signed by the 
duke,in honor of the mothers of the poet 
and the astronomer. 





“I am tired of seeing all the flowers at 
weddings and funerals; we need a few in 
between,” writes Mrs. Bottome, in her 
department of **King’s Daughters” in the 
July Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘Maybe a 
few flowers put into the hand when it was 
warm, instead of when icy cold, might 
have kept the hands warm a little longer. 
Anyway, it would have made the heart 
that has ceased to beat, a little lighter.” 


The new interest which women of cul- 
ture, station and refinement are taking in 
politics in England is almost revolution- 
ary. The suffrage for woman, the clos- 
ing of public houses on Sunday, equal 
protection and equal rights under divorce 
laws, the abolition of the opium traffic, 
and the substitution of arbitration for 
war,—these are some of the reforms 
which the Woman’s Liberal Federation is 
championing. This movement is one 
which no student of the age can afford to 
ignore. Can any one cherish a reasonable 
doubt that it will finally succeed ?—Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 


There is a contest in Paris over the can- 
didacy of a woman for one of the fauteuils 
of the Academy of Fine Arts,—the one 
made vacant by the death of M. Bonnas- 
sieux, sculptor. ‘'wo women only have 
been royal academicians. ‘Their names 
were on the original roll of members. 


| One was Mary Moser, and one was Angel- 


ica Kauffman. ‘*Miss Moser,” said one of 
the present-day men at the private view, 
‘*painted flowers,”’quite nicely too, for you 
could tell they were flowers. She mar- 
ried a Mr. Lloyd. Miss Kauffman was 
different; she was beautiful, and Sir 
Joshua was one of her suitors. Do you 
know the **Miss Angel” of his note book? 
That was she. But she married a fasci- 
nating scoundrel, Count Frederic Horn, 
who, it turned out, was not a count, and 
was somebody else’s husband. She pen- 
sioned him, and married aVenetian painter. 
In 1805 she died. It was in Rome; and 
one of the things remembered of her splen- 
did funeral was that two of her pictures 
were carried above the bier. 


The Maine liquor law, the parent of all 
subsequent prohibition laws, was enacted 
in 1851 by a vote in the legislature of 86 
to 40 in the House and 18 to 10 in the 
Senate, the governor and both houses 
being Democratic. By a peculiar combi- 
nation of rum-whigs and rum-democrats 
the law was repealed in 1855 and a license 
law substituted for it. At the next elec- 
tion the party by which this was done was 
annihilated and prohibition was reénacted. 
In 1884, after an experience of prohibition 
for thirty-three years, a prohibitory 
amendment to the constitution was sub- 
mitted to the voters and adopted by a 
majority of 47,075, the affirmative vote 
being three times larger than the nega- 
tive. In 1890 the Democrats put license 
into their platform and were defeated, 
the Republicans at the same time having 
prohibition in their platform, as they 
have always had since the formation of 
the party in 1856. There is no reason to 





her novel, ‘‘Miss Bretherton,”’ published 
eight years ago. 

A gossip at Berlin, writing to London 
Truth, declares on alleged diplomatic au- 
thority that Prince Bismarck’s indiscreet 
speeches are due to his wife's sinister | 
influence. The Princess is a woman of | 
marked ability and strong character, but | 
has carefully kept herself out of sight. | 
When the chancellor lost the royal favor, 
the princess’ invectives against the em- | 
peror excited the consternation of all who 
were aware of her speech. 





William R. Merriam, governor of Minne- 
sota, in an article inthe July North Ameri- 
can on the needs of the Northwest, says: 

When the ballot is absolutely free with 
practically no restriction, it is requisite 
that every voter should be educated sufti- 
Clently to understand the meaning and 
the force of the privileges granted to him 
by reason of his citizenship. 


This loose use of words defies logic and 
common-sense. How can the ballot be 
“absolutely free and unrestricted’”’ while 
it is denied to one-half the people? How | 
can a privilege be granted by reason of 
citizenship, which is withheld from one- | 
half the citizens, who are women. 


Hon. Walter Thomas Mills has promised 
the Federal Suffrage Association the use 


suppose that there has been any change 
towards license in the public opinion of 
the State. 


Mrs. Lavina Fillmore, a resident of 
Clarence, N. Y , widow of Rev. Glezen 
Fillmore, and « cousin of Millard Fillmore, 
was 105 years oldon Aug. 15. Mrs. Fill- 
more was living when George Washing- 
ton was inaugurated President of the 
United States. She was born in Water- 
bury, Conn., in 1787, and moved to New 
York when very young. She was living 
with her husband in Buffalo when that 
city was burned by the British in 1812. 
Mrs. Fillmore has resided on her farm at 
Clarence since her husband’s death in 
1875. She has never ridden on a railroad 
train, has never seen the telegraph or tele- 
phone in operation, and has evinced no 
curiosity in regard to these fruits of 
science, preferring to live her last days 
amid the peaceful surroundings of her 
quiet home. She is not ignorant, how- 
ever, of the improvements made in the 
world, for she has been a constant reader 
of the newspapers. 
read and re-read until she nearly knows 
it all by heart. So well preserved com- 
paratively is she that her neighbors think 
she will live for many years. 


Her Bible has been | 





Jack and Jili 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 


and their work would _—~ 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay ADams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,”’ which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon PEASE CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
—T and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 


Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who | 


has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance Cueney, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are | 


the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree wit 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 


An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 

How to Train it,/How to Care for it,” etc. With over 

150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 

nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est wndesstanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in omens the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.” — Boston Gazette. 

THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 
And Kindred Essays. 

GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘‘Out-Door Pa- 

. pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Fepeerate pad patriotism are visible on every 


age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it wiil 


add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 


in the art of essay writing.” 
THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in en | 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 
Arrive Saratoga, 


Sent by mail on receipt 


Leave Boston. 


9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS..........3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M....SARATOGA SPECIAL..4.50 P. M. 
11.90 A. M..... PASSENGER ............ 7.30 P. M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with 
out change. 

2 For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Car 
or further information, apply at 250 Washingto 
St., or at Passenger Station, Causeway St. 
Boston. J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
Location central to largest retail stores and places o 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





iving | 


all of | 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH Hic- 


By HARRIETTE R. SHAT- | 
New | 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trip, 75c. 


*TEAMERS leave north si¢e Central Wharf (foot 
WO State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.30 
| P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 
Feak eae to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
| is unequalled elsewhere in New Fogee. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 





‘Boston & Portsmouth S. S. Co. 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


| STEAMER 


John Brooks 


FOR 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


_ PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchard Beaches, Port- 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee and all 
| points NORTH and EAST. 

| Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 10.30 
| 

| 


Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursion 
tickets, good for return trip only on date of issue, 
| $1.00; children under 12 years of age, 50 cents. Boston 
| to Portsmouth, $1.00. 
Rates to other points sent upon application, and are 
guarauteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 


| SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 


Leave Boston, week ays. 10,30 A. M., 6.25 P. M.; Sun- 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 


| FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
| FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 


Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property. and 
the proprietors will not allow any intoxicated or 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the islands. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 Wash- 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 

W. E. PEARSON, 

General Mgr. 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Agt. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”’ 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 





We manufacture 


to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
| in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 
Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


Mecgtine Habit Cured in 10 
oP to 20 days. ae till cured. 
’ DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,QOhia. 





Four Books. 


YOU MUST NOT MISS READING. 





THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 


By Rev. J. C. FERNALD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


Read what BisHopr Vincent says of 
this book : 


*‘A wise, conservative, and truly progressive 
discussion of the much misunderstood ‘woman 
question.’ A book that every girl in America 
shouid read ; and every mother ; and every father; 
und every son. It aims high and stiikes deep. 
Indeed one cannot praise it too heartily or em- 
phatically.’” Joun H. Vincent. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF 
FORTY YEARS. 
By JOsIAH B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to 
| found a town in which ‘every foot of soil rests 
on a charter basis of everlasting probibition.’’ 
Mr. Grinnell’s personal influence was used, how- 
ever, not only for temperance, but for all the 
great reforms of the day. It was his parior 
which sheltered John Brown and his company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to 
Canada. He founded lowa College, and was 
ever the champion of education and freedom for 
women as for men. 

Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whittier, Beecher, 
Greeley, and other famous leaders, were his 
intimate friends. 

His book is full of pen-pictures of remarkable 
people and stirring events. 


LOOKINC OUT ON LIFE. 
A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Dr. Clark's keen insight, his practical helpful- 
ness, are shown to advantage in this new hook 
for girls. It is made up in part of wise selections 
from letters from women who speak with expe- 
rience, and is so candid and bright and sensible 
throughout that it will appeal to all girls who 
have any desire for true development. Among 
the subjects discussed are “‘A Young Woman's 
Rights,”’ “‘A Young Woman’s Wrongs,”’ ‘‘Anx- 
ious and Aimless,’’ ‘‘Getting Married,”’ ‘The 
Queen on her Throne,”’ etc. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE 
MONTHS’ SERVICE. 
By Mrs. MARIA MCINTOSH Cox. 
illustrated, $1.25. 


Jack’s father was a soldier, one of the many 
who went into the army purely from a sense 
of duty and from love of country, leaving his 
little family to the care and protection of his 
oldest son. How the boy who bad been sworn 
into home service proved himself a hero, the 
worthy son of his brave father and his almost 
braver mother, is told in this simple, unstudied, 
yet intensely realistic story, which but repeats 
the history of many families during the war, all 
over our land. 


12mo, 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 
D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER, 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum, 

1. $4,000. House, No, 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water Epstatp and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in as room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and handsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 4 feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made; &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No, 4 
Black well Street. 

2. 3800, Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin- 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold water 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, ag pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 25 cents a foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse curs pass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 





September. 
rice, $4,800. Terms to suit buyers. 
Say cash - - - - - . $300 
Ist mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, 6) monthly payments of $25) 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the > $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. \ 


Total 


$4,800 


“ALSO FOR SALE. 


POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 

3. $4,800. No, 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, high ground, 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,800, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 190 Neponset Avenue. 

To see huuses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
A. M., 1202, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 8:12, 3:52 or 422 P.M. 

Apply to 

H. B, BLACKWELL, 

3 Park Street. Boston. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


| PRINTING 











In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 

The Woman's Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for any class or style of printing. 

| C.H.SIMONDS & CO., 47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mase. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Hastings, September 6, 7,8, beginning at 3 P.M., 
on Tuesday, September 6. 

All local societies send three delegates. Where 
there is no local W. 8. A., any person who sub- 
scribes to the Constitution and pays a member- 
ship fee of one dollar into the State treasury, 
will receive a membership ticket, which wlll serve 
as credentials for any annual meeting or other 
convention of the Minnesota W. S. A. within 
one year from its date. 

Good speakers and singers will be present. 
Important methods will be discussed, and men 
and women who love justice and are interested 
in the welfare of their country are invited to 
come and take part in the meeting. Delegates 
and visitors desiring entertainment are requested 
to send their names to Mrs. W. B. Reed, Hast- 


ings, Minnesota. 
Jut1a B. Newson, President. 


Anna B. Turuey, Cor. Sec. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 


A Conference of the Mississippi Valley suffra- 
gists, and the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, will be 
held September 20, 21, 22 and 23, in Des Moines, 
in the Auditorium of the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. 

To this Conference, each State in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is invited to send delegates and one 
speaker. A large convocation is expected, as 
several States have already signified their inten- 
tion of being represented and taking part in the 
proceedings. 

The conference and convention will occupy 
four days and evenings, the morning and after- 
noon sessions of Thursday and Friday, 22d and 
23d, being given to Iowa State work, with 
speaking each evening by members of the Con- 
ference. 

To the State meeting, officers of the lowa 
Association are delegates-at-large. County or- 
ganizations auxiliary to the State Association are 
authorized to send their president and one 
delegate-at-large. All local societies auxiliary 
to the State Association are entitled to one 
delegate for every ten members or fraction 
thereof. 

Where not organized, the friends of equal 
rights are invited to meet and choose two or 
more of their number to representthem. All 
woman suffrage societies should without fail 
send brief written reports. 

Other societies in sympathy with the aims and 
the methods of Association are cordially invited 
to send fraternal delegates and take part in the 
deliberations. 

Mary J. CoGGEsHALL, President. 
Exviza H. Hunter, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Estetue T. Smirn, Rec. Sec. 
Neue C. Furnt, Cor. Sec. 
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WOMAN’S DAY AT STATE FAIR. 





Speakers who are invited and expected 
at the New England Agricultural Fair in 
Worcester, on Woman’s Day, Friday, Sept. 
2, are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, and 
Henry B. Blackwell, who will speak for 
suffrage. Mrs. Abbie L. Stone, president 
of the Worcester Women’s Club, is to 
speak for Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 8S. 8. 
Fessenden for the W. C. T. U. There will 
be music, and distribution of literature, 
especially the speech of Hon. George F. 
Hoar. Railroads will give reduced return 
fare, but certificates must be had of the 
R. R. Agent. The ticket is for the pur- 
pose of attending the State Fair. L. s. 


——— <4 e— 


A WOMAN NAMED FOR GOVERNOR. 


The Democrats of Wyoming do not in- 
tend that the Republicans shall have all 
the benefit which comes by respect shown 
to the women voters. Accordingly, at the 
Laramie County convention, to which 
Mrs. I. N. Bard was a delegate, she was 
unanimously elected a delegate to the 
State Democratic convention at Rock 
Springs, the remainder of the delegation 
consisting of fifteen men. Mrs. Bard 
took part in all the deliberations of the 
convention, including the caucuses. She 
received thirty-six votes out of the forty- 
eight necessary to nominate her for gov- 
ernor. But, in a neat speech reviewing 
the condition of the party, she declined to 
be a candidate. She is much esteemed in 
Wyoming, where she has served as a 
school trustee for many years in her dis- 
trict. Mrs. Hamilton, of Uinta County, 
was also a delegate to the convention. 


L. 8S. 
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IN VERMONT. 


It was the privilege of the writer, on 
her way home from a recent ‘touting’ in 
Canada, to pass a day with the secretary 
of the Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Miss Laura Moore, at her home in 
Barnet. 

There is always a peculiar pleasure in 
travelling in Vermont. Other States are 
beautiful in spots, but Vermont is beauti- 
ful everywhere. Every mile of travel by 
rail or stage coach is a feast to the eyes. 
Every little village lies amid scenery 
which would make it famous if it were 
in Europe.. Everything adds to the 
charm, —the greenness of the country, 
the universal hilliness, the wonderful 
mountain views, the air sweet with balsam 
fir, black birch, and innumerable wild 
flowers; and, last but not least, the abun- 
dance of running water, clear brooks’and 
beautiful little wild rivers flowing through 
every valley and filling the air with their 
voices, like 

“The music of the many streams 
In the birch woods far away,” 

for which poor Lady Scott’s heart sick- 
ened in her Southern home. It is also a 
pleasure to be able to travel through a 
whole State from end to end without once 
seeing a drunken man or a miserably poor 
person, or a house that is not spotlessly 
neat inside and out. Nodoubt such things 
exist in Vermont, but in many visits it 
has seldom been my fortune to come 
across one; and nowhere are they more 
rare, 1 believe, than in a native New Eng- 
England farming community. 

The old man who met me with his team 
at the Barnet station began to sing the 
praises of Vermont, as his horse climbed 
the long hill toward our destination, while 
one of the innumerable little rivers of the 
region came down over dark rocks in 
sheets of foam beside the road. Accord- 
ing to him, there never was such a State 
for fertile farms, fine scenery, good water, 
and **good women.” 

‘*You are taking me to the home of one 
now,” I suggested. 

**Yes, she’s fust-rate, Laura is, and so 
was her mother before her,” this apprecia- 
tive neighbor answered heartily: and 
launched out into an account of the Moore 
family. 

The house proved to be a typical Ver- 
mont home, exquisitely neat, tastefully 
arranged, sweet with flowers out of doors 
and in, and with the glorious August sun- 
shine pouring its floods upon the large 
maple tree in the green door-yard, and 
through the vines that draped the clear 
windows. The present writer came into 
it with something of the feeling with 
which a devout Roman Catholic might 
visit the shrine of a saint; for here in her 
wheeled chair sat the faithful and inde- 
fatigable secretary who for years has 
borne the chief burden of the work for 
equal rights for women in the Green 
Mountain State, pressing the cause stead- 
ily forward in this difficult field with a 
patience, courage, and quiet perseverance 
beyond all praise. She is recovering 
slowly from injuries received several 
years ago by afall, but her mind isas alert 
and active as possible, and we had a de- 
lightful time together, talking over the 
brightening prospects of the work in 
Vermont, and the outlook for the whole 
country. 

The Vermont Association, which has 
for years been in pecuniary straits, is 
now out of debt, has money in its treasury, 
and is constantly enrolling new helpers in 
itsranks. They feel that at last they are 
fairly ‘‘out of the woods.”’ The Association 
has just made itself auxiliary to the 
National-American, which seemed to be a 
source of general satisfaction to the Ver- 
mont workers. Miss Moore paid a special 
tribute to the successful efforts of a gentle- 
man in Barton in raising the money needed 
for the national dues. Both she and her 
mother spoke strongly of the advantage 
to the movement of enlisting the active 
codperation of men. The constitution of 
the Vermont Woman Suffrage Association 
provides that ‘tno distinction in member- 
ship or eligibility to office shall ever be 
made in this Association on account of 
sex.” ‘The Association changes its presi- 
dent every year, and elects a man and a 
woman alternately to that office. The 
secretary said they found that every man 
who had served as their president for a 
year retained an increased interest in the 
Association ever after ; and as these gentle- 
men were generally men of ability and 
prominence, they proved valuable cham- 
pions in the Legislature. 

The day that was spent in this pleasant 
home is marked with a white stone in my 
calendar ; and not the least delightful part 
of it was making the acquaintance of the 
secretary ’s mother. She is 81 years of 
age, but as erect as a pine tree, and with 
pink cheeks that many a girl might envy. 
She has been the mother of twelve chil- 
dren, who are now scattered over the 
country from New England to California, 
all except the one daughter with whom 
she lives. The mother said, with a little 





laugh: ‘‘Laura is the last of the twelve 
whom I should ever have expected to 
become an active worker for woman suf- 
frage. She was always the timidest of 
my family; but since she became inter- 
ested in this movement, she seems to have 
forgotten what fear means.’’ Mrs. Moore 
said that she herself had been “‘born a 
suffragist.”’ 

It is impossible for any suffragist to 
pass through Vermont, with the knowl- 
edge of the secretary, without being cap- 
tured and detained to hold meetings; and 
I addressed three on my way home. The 
first was a very pleasant parlor meeting 
of ladies at Newport, under the auspices 
of the W.C. T. U. It was gotten up by 
the local Superintendent of Franchise, 
Mrs. L. E. Alfred, a remarkably active, 
energetic and executive little lady, who 
left her summer encampment on the shore 
of beautiful Lake Memphremagog and re- 
turned to town for the express purpose. 
With her was her mother, Mrs. Edes, who 
was a fraternal delegate from Vermont 
to the National-American convention at 
Washington last winter. 

The second meeting was in the church 
at Sutton. Here I was entertained by the 
local committee, Mrs. L. J. Campbell, ina 
large, picturesque, old-fashioned hotel, 
whose piazzas were lined with blooming 
flowers, and commanded a fine view of 
the distant mountains. Mrs. Wilson pre- 
sided, and Rev. Mr. Churchill opened the 
meeting with prayer. 

The third meeting was at Peacham, 
reached by a delightful drive of seven 
miles through fragrant air and lovely 
scenery. I took supper with Mrs. C. J. 
Clark, a niece of Oliver Johnson. Her 
husband and four of their nine children 
were at home,two sons and two daughters. 
One daughter is a missionary in Japan. 
The drive-way to their house runs between 
two huge butternut trees more than a 
hundred years old, whose nuts must have 
been the delight of generations of chil- 
dren. After a pleasant social hour with 
this hospitable household, whose interest 
in reform is hereditary, the lecture was 
given to a good audience of attentive lis- 
teners in the vestry of the church. ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ was sung 
by one of Mrs. Clark’s sons, his sister ac- 
companying him upon the piano, and the 
audience joining in the chorus. There was 
scripture reading by Mrs. Bailey, and the 
Methodist minister offered prayer. The 
speaker was kindly cared for over night 
by Mrs. Bailey, whose house stands on a 
hill and commands a beautiful view. The 
scenery around Peacham is fine, even for 
Vermont, and an observatory has just 
been built upon one of the neighboring 
hills, the view from which is said to be 
really remarkable. One of Mrs. Bailey’s 
daughters is a missionary in India, and a 
little grand-daughter is a member of the 
household. 

It was with regret that I turned my back 
upon beautiful Vermont, but one good 
result of my visit there remains. The 
present writer has decorated hundreds of 
people with the yellow ribbon at conven- 
tions, but has been culpably remiss about 
wearing it herself. It isso hard to keepa 
little knot of ribbon fresh and clean that 
it has seemed too much trouble to attend 
to the matter, and she has not generally 
worn it except at conventions. But Miss 
Moore represented the duty of the case so 
strongly to her that since her return she 
has laid in a large stock of yellow ribbon, 
and means henceforward to keep the tiny 
suftrage flag flying in all weathers. 


A. S. B. 
eniaamcles er 
POLITICAL POSTONEMENT AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


In planning future methods of advanc- 
ing the woman suffrage cause, it is 
instructive to remember that temporary 
political retrogression is often consistent 
with popular progress. For instance, in 
Massachusetts, in 1870, woman suffrage 
was in some respects stronger politically 
than it is to-day, simply because it had 
not then met with twenty-three suc- 
cessive annual defeats in the Legislature. 
The leaders of the Republican party then 
were men of large views, educated by the 
exigencies of the anti-slavery conflict, the 
civil war, and the problems of reconstruc- 
tion. General Garfield said to Lucy Stone, 
in Washington, in 1870: ‘I have always 
been strongly opposed to women’s voting ; 
butin studying the philosophy of popular 
suffrage I have had to concede the logical 
claim of women to the ballot... Sumner 
said, the same year, to me: ‘‘Every argu- 
ment I have ever made for the negro’s 
right to vote is equally applicable to 
women. Ali you have to do is to strike 
out the word ‘negro’ wherever it occurs 
in my published addresses, and substitute 
the word ‘woman.’ The argument applies 
equally to both.” 

Almost all the Massachusetts Republi- 
can leaders at that time were in favor of 
woman suffrage: Sumner, Wilson, Claf- 
lin, Russell, Slack, Burt, Alley, Oakes 
and Oliver Ames, Bowles, Robinson, 
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Bird, Sanborn, Higginson, Butler, Loring, 
Stone, Davis, Whiting, Hoar, Boutwell, 


| Long, Marden, Candler, Beard, Pitman, 


Forbes, Howe, etc., etc. In 1870 Lucy 
Stone and Mary A. Livermore were elected 
delegates to the State Convention at Wor- 
cester by the Republicans of West Brook- 
field and Melrose, and a square woman 
suffrage resolution only failed of adoption 
by 53 votes in a total of over 1,000. In 
1871 the platform recommended the sub- 
ject to favorable consideration, and in 
1872 gave it a full and explicit indorse- 
ment. Massachusetts suffragists at once 
organized a canvass for ‘‘Grant, Wilson, 
and Woman Suffrage” and held the three 
largest meetings of the campaign in Bos- 
ton, Worcester and Springfield. In Law- 
rence Dr. Stowe put out a great banner 
inscribed with that motto across the main 
street of the city, and all the processions 
marched under it. The Republicans car- 
ried the State by 70,000 majority. 

But when the Legislature of 1872-3, 
two-thirds of it composed of Republicans 
elected on a woman suffrage platform, 
voted down the woman suffrage bill, that 
very platform indorsement became a poli- 
tical set-back. Soon after, the Boston 
Journal, which ounce advocated municipal 
woman suffrage in a leading editorial, 
changed front. A cheaper class of poli- 
ticians came forward. Year by year, 
woman suffrage became less and less a 
practical issue, because politicians ceased 
to regard it as a step to be taken imme- 
diately. 

Fortunately, however, in New Hamp- 
shire, many legislative defeats had not 
taken place, and the Massachusetts agita- 
tion had created a healthy public senti- 
ment. In 1878 New Hampshire gave wom- 
en school suffrage, and Massachusetts fol- 
lowed her lead in 1879. The neglect of 
women to exercise the right has since been 
used by the opponents as a reason for re- 
fusing further advances, until the school- 
book question in Boston, five years ago, 
brought out 22,000 women voters, show- 
ing that on a question of practical impor- 
tance women will vote, as men vote. 

But while Massachusetts, for the past 
twenty years, has made little advance 
politically, public sentiment has steadily 
grown. ‘To-day there are three believers 
where there was one in 1870, notwith- 
standing an enormous annual influx of 
foreigners with alien habits and preju- 
dices. What we now need most of all is 
a non-partisan enrolment of voters in 
every representative district, agreed to do 
all they can, consistently with other polit- 
ical duties, to nominate and elect woman 
suffragists to the Legislature. The grow- 
ing Democratic vote and the waning 
tepublican supremacy will in the near 
future, in this State, make twenty thou- 
sand enrolled voters potent with candi- 
dates, and will ensure the enactinent of 
municipal and presidential woman suf- 
frage. To effect that enrolment should 
be the first business of the Massachusetts 


Leagues. H. B. B. 
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AN AUGUST OUTLOOK. 


When cold weather tightens the bow- 
string, and suffrage arrows go flying fast, 
—leaflets to right of us, circulars to left 
of us—with busy people in and out, there 
is little time for gazing out of window. 
But these still, sometimes almost solitary 
days, seem like a breathing space. They 
give us moments for delight in the ‘‘green 
peace,”’ which, with its glint of flashing 
waters, lies just across the way. Some- 
times there come parties of six or eight 
children, who make tents of shawls and 
play games on the grass. Sometimes a 
small family picnic, with a care-taking 
elder sister, a Moloch baby, and several 
intermediate tots, ensconces itself on the 
bank next the street, inside the railing, 
where milk and cookies are tranquilly 
absorbed under a mistaken conviction of 
privacy. Yesterday we saw a simple 
adaptation of means to ends. In the cool 
shade sat, each on his upturned box, three 
diminutive and ragged boot-blacks. Each 
held in one hand a banana, in the other a 
splinter of wood, with which he slowly 
and rapturously scooped out small tastes 
to lengthen his enjoyment. Had they, 
like fallen angels barred from paradise, 
gazed in at Huyler’s door? and were they, 
in their own primitive fashion, ‘‘making 
believe” they were there? 

Sometimes, instead of asking the way 
to Bunker Hill Monument, our summer 
visitors con our valuable Directory of 
Charities. This did Mrs. Doolittle, of 
Washington, who came with her graceful 
young daughter, and who was interested 
in the possibilities of special women com- 
missioners for oversight of homeless or 
needy children. A _ kind of general 
‘mothering’ in the broadest sense. Miss 
Fannie Scott, of Washington, came, on 
another day, and told us of Wimodaughsis 
and its workings. Our cheery friends, 
Mrs. and Miss Blanchard, of Portland, 
Me., made us a brief call, unfortunately 
without their usual alert and reverend 
escort. They asked the address of the 


New England Kitchen, desiring to see 
Prof. Atkinson’s ‘Aladdin Cooker” jp 
operation there. We remembered how 
weird and mysterious looked the first an- 
nouncement of ‘*Aladdin Hash” among the 
promised viands of the Kitchen’s neat 
little card. (Is there not mystery enough 
about any hash at any time?) It seemed 
as if some sudden transmutation might 
await the rash partaker of this magic 
compound; and although the excellence 
of soups, puddings and bread have been 
many times tested, we have never dared 
try it. Cc. W. 


ee 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


The Woman Suffrage Club, of Spring- 
field, Mo., lately gave a great reception to 
its efficient secretary, Mrs. Virginia M. 
Travers, who was moving away to Okla- 
homa City. Mrs. James R. Milner called 
the meeting to order, and Mrs. Haseltine 
and Miss Anna Crenshaw furnished 
music. 

Dr. Hughey gave an interesting talk on 
“Woman Suffrage in Springfield”; and 
Miss Minnie Rountree recited ‘* Young 
America’s War Cry.” ‘Then refreshments 
were served, during which a very pleasant 
tribute was paid to Mrs. Travers by Mrs. 
Mattie Morris Patterson, with expressions 
of the loss felt by the club at her removal. 
Superintendent Fairbanks responded to 
the toast, ‘* The Woman of the Future.” 
Judge Houston spoke on ‘* Woman’s Ad- 
vancement,”’ and Judge Rountree read a 
paper upon ‘Suffrage for Women.” Hon. 
O. H. Travers, in response to a call, set 
forth in glowing terms the “Status of 
Woman in Oklahoma.” Then Mrs. Pat- 
terson read appropriate resolutions, and 
the occasion, which had been a reception, 
proved to have been also an excellent 
woman suffrage meeting. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Mrs. Sidgwick, the new principal of 
Newnham College, who succeeds the late 
Miss Clough, is a sister of Arthur Balfour, 
and wife of a brilliant Cambridge profes- 
sor who was one of the founders of Newn- 
ham. She has been a member of the col- 
lege council since her marriage, and for 
several years was its treasurer. Both this 
particular institution and the cause of 
woman’s education in general have been 
objects of her zealous devotion. One of 
many ways in which she advanced these 
interests was by her rejoinder to the argu- 
ment that hard study would wrecka girl’s 
health. She demonstrated by statistics 
that the women who went through college, 
and their children also, were in better 
physical condition than outsiders. 

Miss Anna H. Schryver has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the department of 
natural science at the New York College 
for the Training of ‘Teachers. Miss 
Schryver was for three years a pupil of 
Dr. Winchell, in Michigan University. 
Her specialty will be geology, and it is 
understood that she will offer courses to 
the teachers in the city. 

President Helen A. Shafer, of, Wellesley 
College, is spending the vacation in Ober- 
lin, O. 

Mrs. Ida Manly, assistant in the depart- 
ment of physical culture of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been elected director of phys- 
ical culture in the Indianapolis city 
schools. 

Miss Clara G. Baer, director of physical 
education at the Sophie Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, has charge of a department 
at the Southern School of Methods, 
Waynesville, N.C. 

Miss Margaret Sweet, a graduate of 
Vassar, who was a fellow at Bryn Mawr, 
and who received the Ph. D. degree there 
jast June, will take the place of Miss Myra 
Reynolds, teacher of English in Vassar 
College, who has accepted a Fellowship 
in Chicago University. 

Miss Martha R. Mann, of Charlestown, 
Mass., a graduate of Wellesley and post- 
graduate at Zurich, Switzerland, in botany 
and biology, has charge of the botany 
course at the Bay View (Mich.) Assembly 
this summer. F. M. A. 
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IN THE COLLEGES. 


Purden University, Lafayette, Ind., is 
the State technical college, and is co-edu- 
cational, but until this year the agricul- 
tural school contained only men students. 
Beginning with the spring term, a class 
of 35 young women was formed in flori- 
culture, under the direction of Prof. James 
Troop. They were not compelled to take 
up this line of instruction, but decided 
upon it from choice, and were taught 
concerning the preparation of soils, the 
propagation of plants, the management of 
green-houses, hot-beds and cold-frames, 
and the method of out-door culture. The 
lectures were supplemented by practical 
| work. 
| The University of Pennsylvania has 
| issued a circular concerning its new 
| graduate department for women, showing 
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that the course will be open to women 


who have received a baccalaureate degree | 
in a recognized college, and who must | 
study at least two years either in the, 


University of Pennsylvania or in some 
other university. The courses, which are 
optional, are very complete, including 
the higher literary and scientific branches. 
Eight fellowships have already been 
founded, which entitle the holder to all 
privileges of tuition and residence. The 
fees are $150 per year for instruction, and 
$200 a year for board and room in the 
Bennett Hall, which is named for Colonel 
Bennett, to whose generosity the new 
department owes its establishment. 

Through the courtesy of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, and 
the Woman's Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, allowance will be made 
in their professional courses for work 
carried on at Bryn Mawr in the scientific 
laboratories. Students of Bryn Mawr 
College who have completed major courses 
in chemistry and biology will be released 
from the first year’s examination in these 
colleges, and from laboratory practice in 
chemistry and biology. The courses of 
Bryn Mawr College in chemistry, biology, 
and physics correspond to those of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and it will be 
easy for the student to pursue a course 
corresponding to the entire preliminary 
medical course of the Johns Hopkins 
University. F. M. A. 

ee 
KANSAS MONTHLY STUDIES. 


ATTICA, KANSAS, AUG. 12, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

I would like to know if our suffrage 
workers generally have appreciated the 
“monthly studies,” prepared by a com- 
mittee, of which our hard-worked Kansas 
E. 8. A. president is chairman, and pub- 
lished in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
Woman’s Column, as our home society has 
done. 

The lesson on ‘*Marriage and Divorce” 
was especially interesting, and we decided 
to reconsider it at some convenient time 
ina public meeting, inviting the local W. 
C. T. U. to join with us. 

Let me hear from others in regard to 
these studies. The committee have in- 
formed me of their intention to publish 
them semi-monthly during the fall, and a 
suggestion for the societies, or a word of 
encouragement for the committee that 
has added this gratuitous work to its 
manifold labors, will be helpful. 

CAROLINE L. DENTON. 
er 
NOTES OF SUMMER TRAVEL. 








ORKNEY SPRINGS, VA., AUG. 18, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

August 9, 10 and 11 were Woman’s 
Days at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
N.Y. The W. C. T. U. had charge of the 
sessions, and there were many interesting 
speeches. Wednesday, Aug. 10, was 
especially set apart for the consideration 
of Woman’s Place in Government. Inthe 
afternoon the first hour was devoted to 
school suffrage, and your correspondent 
was invited to open the discussion. My 
remarks aroused much interest, and many 
questions were asked at the close. There 
had recently been a school meeting at 
West Brighton, the district in which the 
Park lies, and the women had generally 
voted. Mrs. Ellen A. Boole, who pre- 


sided, gave an entertaining account of the | 


experiences of the new voters. Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrop closed the afternoon with a 
most eloquent address, dwelling espe- 
cially on the inequalities of social and 
moral laws for men and women. 

On Friday, Aug. 12, I started for a 
long-planned tour in Virginia. A night 
was spent in Washington, and then came 


the long journey up the valley of the | 


Shenandoah, past Harper’s Ferry and 
Cedar Creek, Winchester and Fisher’s Hill, 
and the many memorable scenes of the 
war and of Sheridan’s ride. On the left 
of the road, which was always ascending, 
lay the Massamitten mountains, which 
divide the valley between the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghanies. On the right lay the 
North mountains, as the Eastern slopes 
of the Alleghanies are called. It is a beau- 
tiful land of forests and fields and vil- 
lages, and always on the horizon are the 
mountains. 

On Saturday evening I reached Har- 
risonburgh, where I was hospitably enter- 
tained by Mrs. Kate G. Paul. 
is one of the leading women of the State. 
She is the member from Virginia of the 
Lady Board of Managers of the Colum- 


of the State. Mrs. Orra Langhorne, the 


well-known and earnest advocate of equal | 


rights, came with her niece, Miss Hender- 
son Daingerfield, from Culpeper. Miss 
Ellison Brown, vice-president for Virginia 
of the National-American W. 8S. A., was 


_there with a party from Winchester. 
There were ladies from Staunton and 


] 


Strasburg and other towns, as well as 
many from Harrisonburgh and the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Among them was 


Miss Sarah L. Strayer, who has been for | 


years an earnest advocate of suffrage. 
Mrs. Paul presided all day. My theme, 
both morning and afternoon, was the 
ballot as a protection for our women, and 
it was gratifying to find how hearty was 
the response of approval in this conserva- 


| tive corner of this conservative State. 





bian Exhibition, and President of the | ton to sing his ‘Oceana”—that stirred 


| Fourier to plan his bungling ‘‘Labor-para- 
Paul, is one of the ablest members of the | dise”’—that led Jesus and the Apostles to 
| foretell the ‘‘New Heaven” and the ‘‘New 


State Board. Her husband, Judge John 


judiciary. 

Through the enterprise and energy of 
Mr. A. P. Funkhauser and his admirable 
wife, Harrisonburgh, this summer, has a 
Chautauqua Assembly. It is held in a 
pretty grove, a short distance from town, 
and Monday, Aug. 13, was Woman’s Day. 
Attracted by this announcement, women 


| Earth.” 





| 


At the afternoon session, Mrs. Lang- 
horne also made an address, speaking with 
much earnestness, and yet with a vein of 
quiet humor, on the duty of women to 


prepare themselves for their enfranchise- | 


ment. Miss Daingerfield recited an 
original poem. 

From Harrisonburgh I came to Orkney 
Springs, a lovely spot high up in the great 
North mountains, 2,200 feet above the sea. 
Here, in the bracing air, I have been 
enjoying a few days rest, not forgetting 
however, to urge our cause with the 
many charming Virginians I have met 


here. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
———~Or 


“Tr “"SAVENLY SIDE OF HUMANITY.” 


Mary A. Livermore, in the Arena for 
August, says: 


I cannot understand how one who 
makes lecturing a profession can fail of 
becoming optimistic. One cannot but 
learn much more than is desirable con- 
cerning the evil of society, when itinerat- 
ing through the country. But then, to 
offset this, in no other way can one so 
well understand the heavenly side of 
humanity, or comprehend how ‘‘near to 
grandeur is our dust.” If a tender phil- 
anthropy has blossomed out into an organ- 
ization that is doing noble work, a free 
school been formed for the incapable 
children of recently-arrived emigrants 
who cannot speak our language, a child- 
less mother adopted into her abundant 
home the desolate orphans whom death 
has kindly bereftof worthless parents, 
or a generous man endowed a town 
with a public library and reading-room, 
which will prove a liberal education to 
many yet unborn, the lecturer is informed 
of the divine deed, and brought into per- 
sonal contact with it. 

A woman lecturer is more generally en- 
tertained in private homes than in hotels, 
unless she expresses a wish to the con- 
trary. Here one learns faith in the future 
of the country. Not by exhibitions of 
splendid talents or the narration of illus- 
trious deeds, but by learning how almost 
universal is the desire of the average 
father and mother to train their children 
to a loftier standard than they have 
attained; by observing the habitual self- 
control which is so necessary to useful- 
ness, and the habitual self-denial, on 
which many are nourished and have 
grown strong; by seeing how the chil- 
dren of a family are educated out of way- 
wardness and animalism into subordina- 
tion to the law of right; by the gentle 
patience and forbearance of a mother, and 
the wise good temper of a father, main- 
tained even when reproof is adminis- 
tered. One’s estimate of values changes 
under such circumstances, and in time one 
comes to rate brilliancy of talent and daz- 
zling achievement a little lower than the 
meek and quiet virtues, which transform 
many homes of our land into veritable 
suburbs of heaven. One Niagara, with 
its thunderous waters, is enough for a 
continent; but that same continent needs 
tens of thousands of gentle streams that 
shall tructify every meadow and farm. 

My last quarter of a century of life, a 
good half of which has been spent on the 
lecture platform, has taught me that there 
is more good thanevil in the world. 
Comparatively few deliberately choose 
the wrong and persistently follow it from 
day to day. Passion and appetite hurry 
many into evil courses, whose better 
natures, in calmer moments, do not con- 
sent to their misdoing. And poverty on 
one hand, and wealth and luxury on the 
other, are alike responsible for sins differ- 
ing in character and degree. We talk 


| much of the contagion of evil and deplore 





| it. 


We rarely speak of the diviner con- 
tagion of good, which is abroad in the 
world, inspiring reforms, correcting 
abuses, redressing wrongs, and stimulat- 
ing an almost omniscient philanthropy. 
Our country abounds in kindly race- 
lovers, who think profoundly on the 
great questions now surging to the front, 
that concern the bettering of the world. 
I have met them here and there in my 
journeyings, and listened ne to 
their plans and prophecies, till I, too, have 
seen “distant gates of Eden gleam.” Shall 


This lady | not the dream of the ages be realized? It 


was the belief in ‘‘a good time coming” 
that inspired Plato’s ‘*Divine Republic”— 
that planned Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia” 


|-—-that suggested the ‘Arcadia’ to Sir 


Philip Sidney—that stimulated Harring- 


Shall this hope which humanity 
has carried in its heart, like a heavenly 


| seed for ages, never come to fruitage? 
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Through the efforts of Mrs. Dr. Rust, 
instruction in cooking is to be given to 
the girls in the Woodward and the 


assembled there from many different parts | Hughes High Schools, in Cincinnati, O. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ALDEN AveRY.—The friends of Mrs. 
| Adelaide A. Claflin, our fellow-worker, 
| will sympathize with her in the loss of 
| her father, Mr. Alden Avery, who died at 
| his home in this city, on the 5th inst. Mr. 
Avery was a man of great personal ex- 
| cellence, of much public spirit and ability 
in several directions and a friend of 
woman suffrage. He was a good public 
speaker, and was active in the Methodist 
Church. He was successful in building 
and real estate business, and was one of 
the first to build apartment hotels. He 
was born in Jefferson, Me., Jan. 5, 1812, 
was married in 1838 to Lucinda M. 
Brown, of Belfast, Me., who survives 
him, with their children, Miss Helen W. 
Avery, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, Mr. 
Charles E. and Mr. George A. Avery. 


——@—— 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE M. AMMON, of Cleve- 
land, O., who about five years ago ob- 
tained considerable notoriety because she 
preferred to go to jail for contempt of 
court rather than reveal the refuge of a 
woman she was befriending, died on June 
5, 1892. For forty-one days, Mrs. Am- 
mon bore her imprisonment for the sake 
of what she regarded as a principle. Then 
she gained her release by filing an afti- 
davit that she had taken the woman toa 
farm house, and had not since heard from 
her. From that time on, she was much 
interested in prison reforms, and worked 
earnestly to bring about some changes in 
the Ohio penitentiary. Mrs. Ammon was 
a good friend to the poor, and was active 
in all charitable and humanitarian enter- 
prises. She was one of the founders of 
the Woman’s Western Reserve Club, now 
merged in the Cleveland Sorosis. She 
was a woman of strong character, fine 
education and remarkable business ability. 
Over six hundred friends gathered at her 
residence, to pay the last tribute of re- 
spect. She leaves one daughter, Mrs. 
John V. Cowing, and three bright, prom- 
ising boys. 


——__<@@— 


Mrs. HENRIETTA M. HAMILTON.—A 
mother seldom has her six sons for pall- 
bearers, and it is still more remarkable 
when three of these are clergymen. At 
the funeral of Mrs. Henrietta M. Hamil- 
ton, which has just occurred at the Sar- 
atoga Street Methodist Church, East 
Boston, her remains were thus attended. 
The pall bearers were Rev. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, of Boston, Rev. Jay Benson Hamil- 
ton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., L. L. Hamilton, 
C. W. Hamilton, Edward W. Hamilton, 
of Boston, and Rev. F. E. E. Hamil- 
ton, of East Boston. On the casket 
were a bunch of wheat, a wreath of 
flowers, and a photograph of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. Rev. W. I. Haven, pastor of the 
church, officiated, assisted by Rev. J. O. 
Knowles, presiding elder of the Lynn dis- 
trict, Rev. Frederick N. Upham, of Read- 
ing, and Rev. William J. Pomfret, of 
Medford. Mrs. Hamilton was born in 
Bedford, Pa. She married the Rev. W. 
C. P. Hamilton, of Ohio, and was in the 
Methodist itinerancy for fifty years. For 
more than twenty years she lived in the 
house of her son in Boston and vicinity, 
and was greatly beloved by the congrega- 
tions in Somerville, at the People’s 
Church and the churches in Temple 
Street and Saratoga Street in this city. 
She leaves six sons and one daughter, 
Mrs. 8. L. Parker, of Lyme, Conn. 


on 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Versailles, 
Ky., has returned from her Northern trip 
with health much improved. 

Anna E. Parker is editor of The Nurse, 
a new monthly journal published in this 
city in the interests of nurses and the 
sick. 

One of the largest ranches in the world 
is owned by a woman, Mrs. Richard King. 
It lies about forty-five miles south of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and contains 700,- 
000 acres. 

Miss Amy Johnson has started on a 
bicycle tour, which will take her twenty- 
five days. She will go from Yellow 
Springs, O., where she teaches school, to 
Davenport, Ia., a distance of 800 miles. 

The wife of General Bidwell is an active 
W. C. T. U. worker in California, and 
General Weaver's wife is president of the 
Temple Union, of Des Moines, Ia., and 
the State superintendent of fair work. 


Miss Caroline B. Le Row, the well- 
kuown writer on educational topics, is 
using her vacation to make herself per- 
fectly acquainted with Paris and _ its 
environs. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps of Illinois 
proposes to open at Homer a home for the 
wives, widows and wards of U. §. sol- 
diers and marines. Mrs. C. C. Tinkham, 
of Homer, has given the fine residence of 
the late Colonel Tinkham, and the citizens 
of the place have subscribed $5,000. 





since his decease been made general man- 
ager of the Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president for 
many years. 


of woman suffrage, Hon. George F. Hoar, 


road tohealth. Let us hope it may be for 
long life and usefulness. 

The Factory Inspection Committee of 
the Illinois Women’s Alliance have*found 


where children under legal age were em- 
ployed at a dollar a week, working from 
ten to fourteen hours a day. 

Mrs. Earhart, of Lincoln, Neb., has been 
awarded $3,000 damages from 4 saloon- 
keeper and his bondsmen for selling liquor 
to her husband, making him drunk, and 
causing him to wander upon a railroad 
track, receiving injuries from a passenger 
train. 

The Amherst summer school of lan- 
guages reports courses of lectures of 
unusual merit, and large attendance. Miss 
Both-Hendriken’s courses on the novel in 
England and France and on the develop- 
ment of French art have attracted the 
most general attention. 

Mrs. Andrew, M. A., and Kate Bushnell, 
M. D., were in Victoria, Australia, last 
June, on a mission to promote temperance 
and social purity. The Victoria Herald 
gives a column of interesting interview 
with these ladies, who have sought the 
ends of the earth to do them good. 

We have received from the ‘‘Women’s 
Want-to-Know Club,” of Greeley, Colo., 
its neatly arranged programme of subjects 
for the next season. It makes a fine 
showing. ‘The topics are all useful or 
entertaining, and they cover a wide range. 
Success to the ‘*Want-to-Know Club.” It 
shall know. 

Dr. Irving C. Rosse, of Washington, 
D. C., is the scientist who has shown the 
fallacy of the alleged inferiority of 
women’s brains. In our notice of his con- 
clusive demonstration, by a typographical 
error we gave his name as Morse, and 
hasten to make the correction. Dr. Rosse 
has done science a service, and deserves 
the thanks of women. 


President Harrison, addressing the 
National Educational Association at Sara- 
toga, hinted at the danger of taxing the 
younger children too much. He over- 
heard two little girls as they met on the 
way to school. One said to the other: 
“T had such an awful dream last night!” 
Her mate put her head closer, and said, 
‘*What was it?” Tremblingly the little 
girl replied, ‘‘Oh, I dreamed I did not 
pass!” 

Unity, of Chicago, wisely remarks: 

We have as little sympathy as some of 
our orthodox exchanges with the criti- 
cism against the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety which charges it, somewhat coarsely, 
with being a ‘‘courting agency.” Cer- 
tainly it is much more desirable that 
youme men and women should find their 
ifemates while engaged in a common pur- 
suit of earnest and dignified objects 
compelling thoughtful and sincere dis- 
course, than from the surroundings, of 
gay and fashionable life. 


Miss Annie E. Wallcut writes a pleasant 
description of a tenting tour among the 
Franconia and White Mountains. It was 
arranged by Miss M. E. Hildreth and Mrs. 
J.C. Smith, the proprietors of Butternut 
Farm, Campton, N. H. These ladies are 
excellent housekeepers and make their 
summer boarders very comfortable and 
happy. Miss Hildreth is also a member 
of the Campton school committee and 
attends promptly and efficiently to its 
affairs. 


The Woman’s Tribune corrects the cur- 
rent statement that Miss Ruth Kimball, 
of the St. Paul Globe, is the first woman 
to win entrance to the press gallery of the 
U. 8. Senate. It says: 

The honor of winning entrance for 
women among the correspondents of dail 
papers must be conceded to Mrs. M. E. 
Burke, of Washington, D. C., who has for 
— occupied such a seat, although per- 

aps at this time she may be temporarily 
absent. Mrs. Burke has long been a 
journalist, and has recently been engaged 
to write documents for the political cam- 


paign. 
On the 16th inst., at the residence of 
Mrs. Charlotte C. Pearson, the Sorosis 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 
50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 








Miss Gertrude I. Barrett, a daughter of | Club of Nantucket, Mass., and a number 
Rev. B. F. Barrett, of Philadelphia, has of friends (by invitation of Mrs. Rebecca 


Farnum) listened to an instructive and 
entertaining lecture by Mr. George B. 
Bartlett, of Concord. He was introduced 
| by the president, Mrs. Catharine Star- 





Every reader of the JoURNAL will re- | buck, in her felicitous manner. His theme 
joice to know that those excellent friends | W#8 “A Talk on Authors and Legends”; 


}and was made up largely of reminis- 


and George Wm. Curtis, are on the high | Cences of Concord people whom he had 


| known from boyhood. 


| WHEN weak, weary and worn out, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to 








one hundred and six factories in Chicago | restore your strength and give you a 
g 


appetite. 


| ‘THEY say the prettiest veilings in Bos- 


ton can be found at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Tem- 
ple Place. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A, Boylston Street. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Certificates received at Boston University, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. Pupils sent this 
year to all the above, and Mount Holyoke and 
Harvard Annex. 

Ninth year, Sept 26. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWarTHmore, Penn, 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this ote and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles. 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character. 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Alien’s, 
West Newton, Mass. 











Ww can safely say there is no institution East or 
West that has for forty years pres the helps to 
earnest, worthy young women, to fit them for higher 
places among the “world’s workers, that the EM I- 
Y and CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC at 
Mt. Carroll, Ill., has done. Refer to Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 


ermore. “Oreads” free. Send for one. 


MDs 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 
CLASSES, ETC. 
The Newest Singing-School Book. 


The Victory of Song. 


By L. O. Emerson. Just issued. Entirely new. 
The latest and best class book; unequalled for sing- 
ing schools. 

r. Emerson’s long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable suggestions 
as to the proper use of the voice especially as re- 
gards articulation and pronunciation of 
words, For beginners, radimeontary exercises 
and lessons in note reading are furnished. A 
superb and varied collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Chorues,s 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Solos, Rounds, Male Quartets. 


Invaluable for Staging Sebects and Musical Conven- 
ons. 

















Price, 60c,. postpaid; $6 per dozen not prepaid. 


THE 
G d d Si | § h | 
By D. F. Hodges. Dost, page. S0c., prepaid. $4.50 

r dozen, not prepaid. A superb collection of 


‘our-part songs, glees, etc. An invaluable book for 
every school. 


Song Harmony, 


184 pages. 60c., prepaid. $6.00 per 
“Ble- 


By L. O. Emerson. 
ontains 100 pages of 


dozen, not prepaid. 
ments ” 


EMERSON’S ROYAL SINGER. 


192 pages. 60c., postpaid. $6.00 r dozen, not pre- 
paid. A very comprehensive k, with manual 
signs, musical notation, review lessons, glees, songs 
hymns, choruses, etc. 


Mw Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Cenvention Conductors and Steging-cinse 
Teachers are invited to correspond with us before 
purchasing their needed supplies. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroil. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE N. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Mogrephy is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records’ 
It may be ordered from the WomaAN’s JOURNAL Office 
ton Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 














The only Perfect Substitute ever prod d 





Price 3% cents per pound, which is much less than 
you have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every ele- 
ment in its composition is b ficial. Comp ded 
by M. S. AYER, of Boston, a vegetarian for many 


ears. 
* Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for he same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 








Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentiemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Ar- 
students especially adapted for this works 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 





Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 
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THE TWO LESSONS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Learn, boy, from me what dwells in man alone— 
Courage immortal, and the steadfast sway 
Of patient toil that glorifies the day. 
What most ennobles life is all our own; 
Yet not the whole of life; the fates atone 
For what they give by what they keep away. 
Learn thou from others all the triumphs gay 
That dwell in sunnier realms to me unknown. 
Each life imparts one lesson ; each supplies 
One priceless secret that it holds within. 
In your own heart —there only — stands the 
prize. 
Foiled of all else, your own career you win. 
We half command our fates; the rest but lies 
In that last drop which unknown powers fling in. 








or 


MY LADY DOCTOR. 


BY AMELIA K. WING. 


She never comes with pompous stride, 
Strong of cigars, head to one side, 
A brief call makes, a question asks, 
And lofty talks of mighty tasks; 

Not so my lady doctor. 


She feels your pulse, looks at your tongue, 

Discerns the very nerve unstrung, 

Then holds your hand with kindly look, 

And reads you through like open book ; 
Thus does my lady doctor. 


With gentle mien, quite calm and still, 

She then doles out the little pill, 

The while she notes with hasty glance 

The air, the food, the nurse, perchance. 
Naught 'scapes the lady doctor. 


And then she knows what she’s about, 

Has piles of books all conned throughout; 

She studied with a learned man, 

And practised twenty years his plan; 
She’s wise, my lady doctor. 


Should sickness seize the nursery elf 

Whose life is but your truer self, 

She’s such a woman’s coaxing way, 

The child will soon from day to day 
Cry for the lady doctor. 


If danger come to man or wife, 
She’ll watch and nurse the flickering life, 
Until, by patient care and skill, 
She'll bid each anxious fear be still, 
As could no other doctor. 


When comes your time to convalesce, 

She’ll even deign to talk of dress, 

And cheer you up with bits of news, 

And so keep off the dolorous blues, 
My cheery lady doctor. 


But if no human skill avail, 

And death o'er life at last prevail, 

With honest tear and honest heart, 

Comfort and strength she will impart; 
God bless my lady doctor! 


And should your sick soul cry in grief 
For which no potion gives relief, 
She’ll speak such sympathetic words 
As surely never can be heard 

But from a lady doctor. 





or 
RAMPANT JENNIES. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


Polly Wasgatt came over to our house 
with a bee in her bonnet. When Polly 
has a bee in her bonnet, how it does buzz! 
Rod, who was looking over Betty’s draw- 
ing, and trying to find fault with the per- 
spective, went off, scolding. Polly always 
wanted him to do something, or give 
something to her charities, and he knew 
he should do it if she caught him, because 
he was afraid of girls. Mrs. Filkins, 
Uncle Hiram’s housekeeper, said that 
Polly was “‘like sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal!” but that was not fair, for 
Polly did bring things to pass. Mrs. Fil- 
kins didn’t like her, because she would in- 
sist upon collecting twenty-five cents from 
her, as a fine for not going to the sewing 
society. Mrs. Filkins thought that ‘‘the 
Lord’s work ought to be done by faith ;” 
and a great many other people in Seabury 
seemed to be of her way of thinking, for 
it was uncommonly difficult to get them 
to contribute to any good work. 

‘*You know that dreadful old chandelier 
in our church,” said Polly, with astonish- 
ing emphasis, considering how much out 
of breath she was. 

‘It is pretty bad,” admitted Betty, 
while my heat sank. That Polly had a 
subscription paper tucked away some- 
where about her, ready to whisk out at an 
opportune moment, there was no possible 
doubt; and ail the money we had was 
three dollars, and that was Betty’s. I had 
just paid it toher. Lam so apt to be short 
and have to borrow, and she was going to 
use it for a subscription to the Art Stu- 
dent. 

‘It’s oldand all smoked up,” said Polly, 
with deep feeling, ‘and those danglers 
are so winky,and half of them have dropped 
out, and it’s too small anyway. It was 
in the little old church, and when they 
built the new one the money gave out 
before they got to the chandelier, and they 
put the old one in just for a little while; 
it has been there seven years.” 

‘It’s too bad! But we are a pretty poor | 
church, you know,” said Betty, rather 
faintly. 

“It’s disgraceful,” said Polly, firmly. | 
‘+ And since the new frescoing was done, it | 
looks worse than ever. And that Boston | 








minister is going to exchange with papa, 
a week from next Sunday.” 

‘*Perhaps it could be cleaned and have 
a new burner,” I suggested desperately. 

‘It’s bad enough to have to burn kero- 
sene, anyway. I don’t know what we 
should have thought in Yonkers.’’ (Polly 
was always comparing Seabury, very un- 
favorably, with Yonkers, where she had 
formerly lived, and we didn’t like it very 
well.) ‘I think we ought to have one of 
those chandeliers with make-believe can- 
dles, they are so beautiful and artistic; 
but I knew it was of no use to try to raise 
money enough for that. I’ve been every- 
where. I even went to that horrid, rich 
old paper-manufacturer, Mr. Peter Match- 
ell, although he never goes to church or 
gives to anything.” 

“O, Polly, how courageous you are!” 
said Betty, admiringly. ‘Did he give 
you anything?” 

‘‘No, he was most disagreeable. He 
told me to stop the leaks first. I said 
they had, and frescoed over them. He 
laughed, or rather sneered, and said he 
didn’t mean that. ‘Give your watch, and 
your feather, and then we'll talk about 
my giving,’ said he. Fancy! this lovely 
little chatelaine watch that was Aunt 
Ju’s present to me at Christmas; and as 
if it were any harm to wear a feather on 
one’s hat !” 

‘‘+He must be horrid,” said I, heartily ; 
and Betty echoed the sentiment, some- 
what absently. 

‘I've been everywhere, as I said,” con- 
tinued Polly. ‘I said to myself that I 
wouldn't come to you if I could possibly 
help it, because you're only girls (Polly 
is seventeen, only a year older than Betty 
and two years older than I, but by the 
airs she puts on sometimes you would 
think she was our grandmother,) ‘‘and I 
know your uncle is having business 
troubles, and you need what you have for 
so many things. I’m always having to do 
without absolutely necessary things, and 
every one knows I go looking a perfect 
fright. And if it were not for Aunt Ju 
—but you see I had to come. I coaxed, 
and argued with, and fairly crawled to 
every one in Seabury who ever gave six- 
pence to anything, and the result was I 
got enough for the new chandelier, a plain 
but elegant one, you know,—enough lack- 
ing just three dollars.” 

Three dollars! Betty and I exchanged 
despafring glances, and I almost groaned 
aloud. 

*“*T wouldn’t ask you to give that, you 
know,” (hope rose again in our disconso- 
late breasts,) ‘‘but I happened to think 
how nice it would be for you to have the 
old chandelier for your studio, Betty. I 
remembered hearing you say that you had 
wished for a hanging-lamp for it. It 
isn’t a bit too large, and, really, rubbed 
up, and with the danglers taken off, and 
a new burner, it would be a lovely lamp 
—for a studio, you know. And although 
I suppose it is really worth more, I think 
the parish committee would be willing to 
sell it for that, under the circumstances, 
and you would be helping the cause so 
much, and—oh girls, you will, won’t 
you?” 

‘““We can’t, Polly,” said I firmly. ‘*We 
haven’t but three dollars, and that is 
Betty's, and she is going to take the Art 
Student. She has waited long enough, 
and I’ve borrowed and borrowed from 
her” —— 

“Oh, then, you really have it? Iwas so 
afraid you hadn't!” and Polly drew a long 
breath of relief. ‘‘For I am sure, Betty, 
that you wouldn’t let a self-indulgence 
like that come between you and the church 
work. You must excuse me for saying, 
Georgianna, that I am speaking to Betty, 
and not to you.” 

Of course she didn’t care to speak to 
me, now that she knew the three dollars 
was Betty’s, I thought indignantly. More- 
over, I was not so sweet and lovely, and 
could hold out against her longer than 
Betty. 

‘*T am called Georgie, just as I always 
was,” said I crossly, ‘and I think it’s 
great to call it self-indulgence for Betty 
to have something to help to make her 
independent. She has a perfect genius 
for drawing, and we can’t and sha’n’t 
burden Uncle Hiram, and hinder Rod's 
going to college, and”——- 

‘*Betty, ['m sure you couldn't enjoy tak- 
ing the Art Student and seeing the church, 
God’s house, go shabby.” Polly’s tone 
was really solemn. For all her light 
ways, she is very good and sincere, and 
there was no doubt whatever that she 
would convince Betty. 

‘‘And of course, Betty, you must have 
a regular course of study to become an 
artist. The Art Student wouldn't give it 
to you.” 

‘*I don’t know where I’m going to get 
it,” said Betty, with a pitiful little gulp 
that went to my very heart. ‘But of 
course I'll give the money, Polly, and— 
and you needn’t mind about the chande- 
lier; I don’t think we care for it.” 


**Yes, we do care for it! I cried. “It 





will be just the thing for Betty’s studio.” 
(One of us must be business-like.) ‘*Don’t 
you remember, Betty, that you said after 
Cousin Dorothy sent you those draperies, 
that the place would be perfect if you 
only had a hanging lamp? Of course it’s 
rather large.” 

“It will do beautifully; it will be just 
the finishing touch that the studio needs!” 
cried Polly. “How good of you, dear 
Georgie, to help me to persuade Betty!” 
(As if she didn’t know very well that I 
hadn’t meant to doanything of the kind!) 

The chandelier was sent to Betty on the 
next day but one—Polly Wasgatt never 
lets the grass grow under her feet—and 
we rubbed it and scrubbed it, and as good 
luck would have it Betty remembered 
some ancient, damaged sconces stowed 
away in the attic, which had pendants ex- 
actly like those on the chandelier; they 
fitted perfectly, and there were enough 
to replace those that were missing, and 
when at last it was suspended from a 
strong hook in the ceiling—Rod managed 
that for us—it was really a great orna- 
ment to the studio. And Betty was so 
delighted with it that it seemed, even to 
my practical mind, not so bad a bargain. 

“It doesn’t look so badly, although 
there’s a trifle more chandelier than stu- 
dio,” said Rod, who is nothing if not crit- 
ical. ‘Honestly, Betty, it does look 
pretty. If you had a leopard skin to hang 
on your wall, now”—— 

“Oh, oh!” gasped Betty, and I couldn't 
tell whether it was the leopard skin or 
something else that had struck her so for- 
cibly. ‘I—I’ve thought of something!” 
she explained. ‘Ill tell you what it is. 
That chandelier ought to be down in the 
Mission schoolroom !” 

“O Betty, you want it yourself!” I 
cried. 

“It would brighten up that dingy room 
so, and the poor children see so little that 
is pretty, and it is so dim and smoky at 
the concerts, with those little common 
lamps! I wonder I did not think of it 
before.” 

‘It would be nice there,’ I admitted, 
“although it’s such a dreary old place 
that it’s almost useless to try to make it 
look better. And you really ought to 
have something for yourself, Betty.” 

“Oh, I would so much rather have it 
there!” said Betty, heartily. But I knew 
that she felt a pang at giving it up. 

We planned to go down the very next 
afternoon to the Mission schoolroom, over 
the grocery in Moon Lane, and hang up 
the chandelier; but alas! that was one 
of the many plans in this world destined 
to “gang agley.” A great hawk had been 
hovering around Rod’s hens for a long 
time, and Rod’s sleeping and waking 
hours were haunted by a longing to “get 
a crack at him.” He aimed at him from 
the back door just as the hawk flew 
around the corner of the house and up 
into theelm tree. ‘‘Betty’sstudio window 
will be the place,’’ thought Rod, and 
rushed upstairs. We never understood 
just how it happened; he was so excited 
that he scarcely knew himself. He 
thought he was backing away from the 
window to get a better view of the hawk 
without being seen, with his gun over his 
shoulder. We heard the crash and 
rushed upstairs, and what we saw when 
we reached the stairs was total, irremedi- 
able smash. Only a few of the pendant 
prisms were left unbroken. 

‘*We can carry these down to the day 
nursery for the children to play with,” 
said Betty, as she picked them up from 
the ruins. She laughed to keep from cry- 
ing; I knew, because I’ve done it. 

She rushed right down stairs again, and 
I followed her; she went to work at her 
drawing again, and tried to pretend that 
her lips didn’t quiver. She was drawing 
in the library that morning, because the 
studio wasn’t warm enough in the coldest 
weather. 

‘*It’s a beastly shame, Betty!” said Rod, 
‘when you gave up your art magazine to 
get the chandelier, in the first place,” (I 
had told Rod of that; we mutually disap- 
proved of Polly Wasgatt’s methods) ‘and 
then I know how much you wanted those 
little beggars at the school to have it. 
I would kick myself for being so stupid, 
if it would do any good. I'd buy you an- 
other one quick enough, if I wasn’t so orfly 
short. Ill tell you what I'll do, Betty,” 
and Rod brightened wonderfully. ‘I'll 
buy an elegant chandelier for the Mission 
schoolroom, and a real Moorish lamp for 
your studio—I will, as true as you live, 
when my ship comes in.” 

Dear old Rod! He meant so well, but 
his ships never seemed to meet with favor- 
ing gales. 

‘You're like the milkmaid with her 
eggs—adieu money, Art Student, chande- 
lier!” said I, as Rod went out, still in 
pursuit of the hawk. 

“T have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I helped a little to get the new chan- 
delier for the church ; that is something,” 
said Betty. 

‘*But there were so many people who 











could do it without making such a sacri- 
fice,”, said I. “Think of that mean old 
Mr. Matchell, with his hundreds of thou- 
sands! That three dollars was more to 
you——”’ 

‘*Pardon me, young ladies, but I think 
it right to let you know that I am within 
hearing, and that it will be very inconven- 
ient for me to leave until I see Mr. Beck- 
with—your father, I presume?” 

A tall, grim-looking old man was stand- 
ing in the door of Uncle Hiram’s little 
den, whither Mary Maloney had evidently 
escorted him while we were upstairs. 

‘“‘Our—our uncle,” stammered Betty. 
As for me, I subdued an unworthy im- 
pulse to crawl under the sofa, but I could 
not bring myself to look Mr. Peter Match- 
ell in the face. It seemed a most aston- 
ishing mishap that he should be there to 
overhear my uncomplimentary remarks, 
but it was really the most natural thing 
the world, since I remembered to have 
heard Uncle Hiram say that Mr. Matchell 
was negotiating with him for the pur- 
chase of lumber to build his new mills. 


Betty held her head high, and looked as 
dignified as possible, although there were 
bright red spots on her cheeks, and [ began 
to think that, after all, it might not be 
so bad a thing for him to have heard the 
truth about himself for once, and I tried 
to hold my head up and look unconcerned. 

He was talking as easily as possible 
with Betty about her drawing. She was 
working that morning—it was Saturday, 
and there was no school—upon a sketch 
which she had found in her portfolio of 
the Rampant Jenny, which had overhung 
the back porch the previous summer; 
there were leaves, blossoms, and the large 
ball-like seed-pods, all on one branch, and 
Betty had twisted the branch around a 
sort of arabesque, with a dainty knack she 
has. She had been pleased because I said 
that it was prettier than the design on 
Mrs. Van Dorn’s lovely China silk cur- 
tains; but she had only thought of it as a 
bit of by-play, and not of any conse- 
quence. Now Mr. Peter Matchell was 
talking to her seriously about this draw- 
ing. 

‘*‘T am looking for some new designs for 
wall paper,” he said. ‘*My chief designer 
has been troubled by failing sight, and 
has gone abroad in search of cure. Have 
you ever done anything of the kind?” 

**1? Oh, no, 1 am only a learner. I 
haven’t done anything to speak of,” said 
Betty in surprise. 

‘“Humph!” said Mr. Peter Matchell, 
looking again at the little design. 

And then he gave a queer little glance 
from under his great shaggy eyebrows at 
me. 
‘“*Why do you think old Peter Matchell 
is mean?” he said, and I fairly jumped. 

**You— you wouldn't give Polly Was- 
gatt anything for the church chandelier, 
you know,” I stammered, ‘‘and—and 
Betty had to give her three dollars that 
was so much to her, and she’s had so 
much trouble about it, having the old 
chandelier broken just when she had made 
it as good as new and was going to give 
it to the Mission school, that has such a 
horrid dingy room, though she wanted it 
for her studio; and, of course, I couldn’t 
help thinking how easy it would be for 
you, and— and perhaps it isn’t true, but 
that’s why I said it.” 

I am afraid I was a little incoherent, 
and I don’t think he took it allin. Betty 
did; she gave me most dreadful looks. 
He said “‘Humph!” That is as nearly as 
I can write it; it was really a kind of 
growl like a bear’s, and it seemed to be 
his natural form of speech ; anything more 
than that was evidently a studied effort. 

“It’s well enough for girls to buy 
church chandeliers,” he said gruffly, after 
looking as if he were in a brown study 
fora moment. ‘It’s better than to buy 
gew-gaws. Do you like gew-gaws? And 
do you wear a feather on your hat and a 
little trumpery watch dangling at your 
side?” 

This was to Betty; he had turned his 
back completely on me. 

*“*T haven't the watch, and I don’t al- 
ways have the feather, but—but I do like 
them,” said Betty in her pretty, candid 
way. 

He uttered another one of his growls, 
and went away, leaving the door open 
from the hall into Uncle Hiram’s room. 
A moment after we heard Uncle Hiram’s 
voice, and the door that opened into the 
library was shut. 

*O, Georgie, how could you?” cried 
Betty. ‘‘I wanted to ask him about the 
designs. People earn money in that way, 
and it seems so easy. But J suppose I 
should have to take a course at the School 
of Design before I could do those. I shall 
never hear anything more about them, 
anyway, now.” 

But we hadn’t heard the last of old 
Peter Matchell. 

He opened that door again when his 
business with Uncle Hiram was con- 
cluded, and standing in the doorway he 
called out to Betty: 
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“You like to give things, don’t you? 
Lots of people do; vanity, you know.” 
Was there ever such a bear? 

**Y-es, I like to give things. I like to 
have people have them,” said Betty. 

‘**Do you like to have people have them, 
or do you like to feel peacocky yourself? 
Now which?’ demanded this dreadful old 
Mr. Peter Matchell. 

‘“*I—I’m sure I don’t know,” faltered 


| poor Betty. 


‘She hasn’t a spark, not a spark of 
vanity!” cried I indignantly. But he had 
already closed the door, and a moment 
later we heard him growling to himself 
on the sidewalk. 

The next afternoon, the very next after- 
noon, when we went down to the Mission 
Sunday School, there was the prettiest, 
shiningest new chandelier hanging from 
that astonished, grimy old ceiling! No 
one knew who sent it ; the superintendent 
was in a great flutter. 

‘Some one wants to feel peacocky, all 
by himself,” | whispered to Betty. 

It wasn’t more than three weeks after 
that Betty received a circular setting 
forth the terms of contest for three prizes 
offered by the firm of Peter Matchell & 
Co., for the best design for wall paper. 
What a state of mind Betty wasin! She 
studied up ancient and modern designs, 
and experimented with every thing that 
ever grew, and with some things that 
never did grow except in her own brain, 
and finally fell back, in desperation, upon 
that design of the Rampant Jennies. She 
drew many a pretty one, but that really 
was the prettiest. And, although design- 
ers far and wide competed, our Betty, 
who had never taken a lesson, won the 
second prize, two hundred dollars! 

And the cheque was accompanied by a 
note saying that ‘‘the firm would be glad 
to receive other designs for inspection.” 

Betty, our quiet Betty, waltzed me 
around the studio until I was out of 
breath. 

‘It means so much!” she gasped. ‘In- 
dependence, to be a real artist, perhaps, 
to give whenever I choose—” 

‘*Not to hide from Polly Wasgatt with 
a subscription paper, and to have a 
feather and a chatelaine watch, if you 
like,” I added. 

Mr. Peter Matchell came to the Sunday 
evening service at the Mission room, and 
looked almost beaming, although we had 
heard that he never went to church. 

Betty declared her belief that he was a 
good man, after all, and snubbed me for 
saying that he only came to spread his 
tail feathers. 

There is a new chapel being built for 
the Mission school now; a beautiful little 
stone chapel, and it is to have a bit of 
lawn in front of it, although it is in Moon 
Lane. There is to be a fine organ in it, 
and I have heard that an exceptionally 
beautiful chandelier has been ordered 
from New York. The donor’s name is 
kept profoundly secret; but once I saw 
old Mr. Peter Matchell pacing up and 
down the pavement and gazing up at it, 
and although he was growling to himself 
as he walked, his grim old face wore 
something very like a kindly smile.— 
Portland Transcript. 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES IN MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The article in the JOURNAL of May 7th, 
concerning college fraternities in Kansas 
universities, seems to me a reflection 
upon fraternities everywhere. I wish to 
raise my voice, not in their defence, their 
strength being their own justification, 
but in defence of the girls, especially, 
who might be prevented from joining a 
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college society by the perusal of the 
article. 

I know nothing of the life at Kansas 
University, but for ten years Ann Arbor 
has been my home, and for part of that 
time I have been in the University of | 
Michigan, and a member of a Greek-letter 
society. It would seem, then, that my 
judgment ought to be worth something, 
especially as it is supplemented by a 
thoughtful questioning of ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men” in a position to see 
the life of the students. That judgment 
pronounces in favor of ‘*fraternities.” 

There are, in Ann Arbor, fraternities, 
or sororities, as the girls’ societies are 
now correctly called, of many kinds, and 
the number is increasing every year. The 
increase is especially noticeable in the 
professional schools, where mature judg- 
ment and democratic ideals especially pre- 
vail. Those who do not join a ‘‘frater- 
nity” are called ‘‘Independents.” But 
Independents are by no means ostracised 
or looked down upon because they are 
Independents. Indeed, I have known 
both men and women Independents to be 
intimate friends of members of secret 
societies, and frequent and welcome visi- 
tors at ‘“‘fraternity” houses. ‘That this is 
not the case with many more is due, I 
think, to the fact that ‘‘Independents” 
are, the most of them, such by nature, 
and do not need, consequently do not 
make, intimate friends. 

That members of ‘‘fraternities’’ must, 
of necessity, devote themselves to soci- 
ety is by no means true in Ann Arbor. 
In the same society there are always girls 
who go out a great deal too much, and 
girls who do not go out at all. This is 
true also of Independent girls. Doubtless 
there are girls, and boys, too, in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who long to, but 
are not asked to, join a society, just as in 
every village there are boys and girls who 
would like to be a part of the social life, 
but somehow are not. I question if the 
proportion is larger at the University of 
Michigan. 

Of course, the question of expense pre- 
vents some people from joining a college 
“fraternity,” as it prevents some people 
from joining a church or a tennis club. 
But in Ann Arbor many an Independent 
spends more money than even a popular 
fraternity man or sorority woman. 

As to the aristocratic tendency of col- 
lege ‘‘fraternities,”’ the subject is too large 
to discuss now; but in this connection let 
me tell you of just one woman's experi- 
ence, as I might of many more. This 
girl came to the University of Michigan 
from a comfortable but narrow, unsocial 
home-life in a small village. Cold and 
distant in manner, she came to college 
feeling that her aims, ambitions and 
tastes were different from those of other 
women, and that she neither cared for or 
could have friends. Some freshman saw 
her ability in the class-room, grew inter- 
ested, made the other girls of their 
sorority seek her out, and finally made 
her one of them. She never became, and 
never will be, the popular society woman 
that most of her companions were. But 
she is still the honored friend of many 
girls, and in her distant home she loves 
and works for the sorority, which taught 
her to know the depth of women’s love, 
and the blessed, broadening influence of a 
noble friendship. 





ANNAH MAY SOULE. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





Men who have been agents in the fall 
of women need to be reformed as much as 
their female victims.— Christian Neighbor. 

All the possible charities of life ought 
to be cultivated, and when we can neither 
be brethren nor friends, let us be kind 
neighbors and pleasant acquaintances.— 
Burke. 

Luck may, and often does, have some 
share in ephemeral successes, as in a 
gambler’s winnings, spent as soon as got, 
but not in any lasting triumph over time. 
Solid success must be based on solid 
qualities and the honest culture of them. 
—James Russell Lowell. 

We can never be at peace till we have 
performed the highest duty of all,—till 
we have arisen and gone to the Father; 
but the performance of smaller duties, 
yes, even of the smallest, will do more to 
give us temporary repose, will act more 
as a healthful anodyne than the greatest 
joys that can come to us from any other 
quarter.—George Macdonald. 
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The National W. C. T. U. 
Denver, Colorado, Oct. 28 to Nov. 3 
promises to be one of rare interest. Wil- 
liam T. Stead, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, with his wife and son, will be in 
attendance. We shall also have addresses 
by phonograph from Lady Henry Somer- 
Set and other distinguished leaders. The 
governor of the State will welcome the 
Convention, also the mayor of Denver, 
and Judge Elbert, president of the Cham- 


Convention in 





ber of Commerce, and Dr. McIntyre, the 
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pastor of Trinity Church, besides our 


own white-ribboners. Excursions to the 
famous cafions, parks and mountains of 
Colorado are being planned, and reduced | 
rates will be furnished. The autumn is | 
long and bright in that country, and we 
expect delightful weather up to the close 
of the Convention and for some days 
thereafter, so we hope that plans will be 
formed by members of our guild to invite 
friends and neighbors, who desire to make 
such a trip, to have the ‘Pike’s Peak of a 
convention,” as well as the sight of Pike’s 
Peak itself.— Union Signal. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN INTRUDER. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 











Twenty little boys, twenty little girls, 

Some wearing straight hair, some wearing curls, 

Reading to their teacher from their little books, 

When in at the window a bright-eyed sparrow 
looks ! 


“Cheep, cheep,”’ he softly twitters, ‘‘now what is 
that in there ?”’ 

And then he hears the reading: 
room, | declare! 

I must fly away and leave them, for it is against 
the rule 

To let a little sparrow be a member of the school !”” 

—Our Little Men and Women. 


**It's a school- 


+e, 
A VISIT TO THE SQUIRREL’S NEST. 


I wonder how many of you have ever 
seen a flying squirrel? ‘They do not have 
wings like the birds, but there is a loose 
fold of fur on each side, from their front 
feet to their hind feet, and they spread 
themselves out just as wide as they can, 
and the wind just carries them from one 
tree to another. We were out in the woods 
one day, and there was a little hole in the 
tree near which Cora stood, and she said, 
“Oh, look, mamma, there is a nest in 
there!’’ So we pulled out some dried 
grass and leaves, and there was the squir- 
rel with two little tiny babies—like little 
bits of mice. We stepped behind a big 
tree, and out she ran up to the top of the 
tree, looked at us so wisely, and just 
sailed over into another tree. She 
watched us to see if we touched her 
babies. 

She was not aa large as a gray squirrel, 
but she had lovely, bright black eyes, 
smooth gray fur, with narrow black 
stripes around her eyes and down her 
sides, and a white stomach. We stood 
perfectly still while she looked us over, 
and pretty soon she just floated back to 
her own tree, ran down the opposite side, 
gave usa cunning look, and popped into 
her nest, quick as a wink. I wish you 
could have seen her. 

It would have been cruel to have taken 
away the little babies she loved so well, 
and we were glad to let them alone.— Mrs. 
J.D. Wright, in Cup-Bearer. 





HUMOROUS. 


A boy who was kept after school for 
bad orthography said he was spell-bound. 


“T can’t see,” said Jimmie, ‘‘why fish 
have to be cleaned. They’re in bathing 
all the time.” 


Teacher—Why does Great Britain sup- 
port royalty? Pupil—Because royalty 
cannot support itself. 


‘*Well,” said the base-ball captain, ‘tour 
cake is dough.” ‘*How do youaccount for 
it?’ ‘*We haven't a good batter?” 


It is the person who indulges in sharp 
and pointed remarks that has the reputa- 
tion of being a blunt speaker.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Tt was just like Paris to give the apple 
to Venus.” ‘*Wasn’t it? suppose 
Boston would have given it to Minerva.” 
—Puck. 

“They say that time is money, but I 
don’t believe it.” ‘‘Why not?” ‘Because 
rich men never seem to have a moment to 
spare.’’— Puck. 


It is no wonder that the question, 
‘*Where do all the pins go?” is so hard to 
answer, when they are all pointed one 
way and headed the other. 


Traveller (going to Europe)—Your ship 
that sails to-morrow is one of the flyers, I 
am told. Agent of Steamship Line—One 
of the fastest in the world, sir, and she’s 
going to make an effort to beat the record 
this time. Traveller—Thanks; I will go 
by the other line.— Chicago Tribune. 


Dr. A.—You didn’t get to the society 
meeting last night? Dr. Jay’s paper on 
**Germs” was very interesting. Dr. B.— 
Had several calls in the evening; sorry I 
couldn’t attend. Dr. A.—The paper will 
be published. Dr. B.—Yes; but the 
supper won't !— Transcript. 


Gov. Taylor, of Tennessee, told of a 
colored clergyman who preached a sermon 
on the text, ‘‘And the multitudes came to 
him, and he healed them of divers dis- 
eases.” Said he: ‘‘My dying congrega- 
tion, this is a terrible text. Disease is in 
the world. The small-pox slays its hun- 
dreds, the cholera its thousands and the 
yellow fever its tens of thousands, but, in 
the language of the text, if you take the 
divers you are gone. These earthly doc- 
tors can cure the small-pox, cholera and 
yellow fever if they get there in time, but 
nobody but the good Lord can cure the 
divers.” 
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e Rising Sun Stove Polish is ‘Brilliant, Odor- 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's Jovr- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JovRgNaAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JovurNnaL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
‘Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Pelion! Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch, 10 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


[)RUNKENNESS 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given Wvithout the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guarantees. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 
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5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York Life. 

A WOMAN'S ray wee of Gospel, Temperance 
and Rescue work “In His Name” in the great under- 
world of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP- 
BELL, Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 

of real life. 31st thousand. 5,000 more Agents 
q anted—Men and Women, &: a month. 
t# Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
ey All, one ty A ae, Extra Terms, and Pay 

Freights. Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO... Hartford Ct. 
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Sunburn and ont C. oo 
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Gosing a clenr ond hoakthy — SX 
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ectly harmless. all druggists eo 
mailed ries. Send for circular 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.., TOLEDO,” oO. 


















DANGEROUS 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot-Forged,’’ which really are ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and 


**clipped.’’ 
down cold to the proper thickness. 
to form a point. 


resulting in possible lockjaw and death. 


Examine the nails in 
length they are the Hot-For, 








HORSESHOE NAILS. 


In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
This process is liable to separate the fibres 
and cause the nail to split, so that when driven into the 
horse’s foot one portion penetrates into the sensitive part, 


our smith’s shoeirg box. 
ed Putnam. If they sho 
point, avoid them ; they are cold-rolled and dangerous. 


Large Colored Picture,no advertising on it,“*The Fairy and the Thorn,”’ Free. Send 1c for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.” 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it’’—so says one of our competitors. 








Putnam Nails are the best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn out, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 


a cal 


If their edges are smooth for the whole 
w marks of the shears near the 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians -~Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Woman’ $ Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. ‘D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session genes Or October ist; ending May, 1898 
Three years’ graded Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
pny A Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
I also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 

d Dispensaries of | ay od York. For announcements 


and information a 
EMILY Bt BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especiall oom > A disturb the nervous 
system. a convention arranged for 
giviag ELECTRICAL L, and VAPOR BATHs, 
simple or medicated, as the case = re uire, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the pamaye ¢ ase (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 2 beg A practios she has 
found no one treatment en judiciously given, 
ome to these baths for Neural lgia, Rheumatism, or 
sity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tee, C. Iso a thorough Medical Electrician. 
iven and remedies sent to patients out of 
nar’ “0 ce Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays*ex 
cepted. Take elevator. 














THE 


BUSINESS 


JUNE 
NUMBER. 





WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL 


A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE, 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 





Among the contributors are : William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche 
Edward W . Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheelet 
Wilcox, Wire. Frank slie, Abby’ Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, 
Lyster, Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,Geerge Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

“To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
- to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 

Ply It ay meets the wants of Pog writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $ Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE Cox arenative Lit. 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. sirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 


59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KENIG gs a wy 
LIVER ay indy can take these 'as they are 


PILLS not ae | er than sugar pellets. 


mts a Box. 


BROWN & ea.*e The best and most 


7 BRAI 


WINE OF COCA. scvto RERSE 


lant. @1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


1601 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. Evia HvutTcHins STEvART, 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the H Cotton Exch 
Chamb fC ’ 








nge and 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the booties neni and Business Firms of 
e \. 


146 Main Street, pagers Texas. 


ouy and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar 1 Plantations. pavestmnents 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


NPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 
Paper Hangings. 


af jeree lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 


ers, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., mame for 
one-third less than any other store in Bos 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 











CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES* 


**SEX IN BRAIN’’ (an article to refute an 
argument presented before the London Medical 
Society against the liberal education of women) ; 

SKETCHES from a Student’s Note-Book; 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE VICTORY in the 
House of Commons; 

Biographical Sketches of the late Mrs. Emilie 
Tracy Y. Parkhurst, Secretary of the Woman’s 
Press Association of the Pacific Coast, and of the 
late Midy Morgan, the famous woman stock- 
reporter; a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
Miss Marguerite Merrington of the New York 
Normal College Alumnz; Reports of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Women, of the 
Annual Reunion of the New York Normal College 
Alumne, and of the reception given to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton by the N. Y.C. W.S. A. 
League. 

In this number, for the benefit of 


STENOCRAPHERS, 


Ss commenced a series of exercises snes the 
most qersres & ype-writer form of a legal brief 
(compiled from the actual work of an expert Sten- 
ographer), a weighmaster’s certificate, and a fine 
specimen of display work, executed on various 
standard type. -writers. 

See special rates to Stenographers. 
50 cents for six months; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


® ’ 
The Business Woman's Journal, 
120 Broadway, New York, 
Room 44. Seventh floor. 


Will Nomebody Help Her? 


A young woman ae to study medistne needs 
$250. Good security given for money. Address 


P. 0. Box 158, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


$1.00 per year; 
25 cents for three months; 
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beautifies the skin and feeds the 
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Not a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
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GLASSES. 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low 
ext prices in N. E. OPH 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 
ders a specialty. 
GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
357 Washington St. Roston. 
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WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. | 


The two statues representative of Wis- 


consin haye been designed, one by Miss | 
Jean Miner, of Madison, the other by Miss | 
Nellie Mears, of Oshkosh. The Sgere | 
designed by Miss Miner is that of a 
woman standing in the prow of the boat 

and pointing forward. It is considered | 
one of the best designs that have been 
offered for exhibition in the Women’s De- 
partment. 

An international congress of charities, 
correction and philanthropy will be held 
at the World’s Fair, to consider questions | 
relating to the care of criminals, paupers, | 
and unfortunates. The congress will 
begin June 12, and last a week. Ex-Presi- | 
dent R. B. Hayes has been invited to | 
preside. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer and Archbishop 
Ireland have agreed upon a plan for secur- 
ing for the World’s Fair an exhibit by the 
Roman Catholic women of the world. 
This project has the approval of Pope 
LeoXIII., as indicated by the letter recent- 
ly sent from the Vatican in reply to one 
by Mrs. Palmer, and also by assurances of 
Archbishop Ireland, who has just returned 
from Rome. 

The statistical report of women’s labor 
in the various industrial pursuits, which is 
to form part of the Louisiana women’s 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, will bring out 
some very interesting facts. In New 
Orleans alone there are four hundred and 
fifty industries in which women are em- 
ployed. Louisiana is to be represented 
by eleven panels in the wainscoting of the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. 


There is to be in the California building 
at the World’s Fair a woman’s reception 
room, to which every countyin the State 
is expected to contribute some article of 
furuiture, art or virtu. The women of 
Alameda County have decided to give for 
this room a life-size portrait of Miss Emma 
Marwedel, who first introduced the Frabel 
system of education on the Pacifle slope. 
The framing will be of California woods, 
made and carved by local talent. Miss 
Marwedel is now a resident of Berkeley, 
and well advanced in years. 

It is probable that Whittier’s Centennial 
Hymn, illuminated, will be given a place 
in the Gallery of Honor in the Woman’s 
building. The illumination was done dur- 
ing the summer of 1876 by Miss Annie 
Lewis Wriley, of Hardwick, Penn. It is 
painted in water colors. ‘The text, which 
is in gothic characters, is in dark blue, the 
initial letters red and highly decorated. 
The whole hymn is enclosed in a frame 43x 
27 inches, and it is proposed to place with 
the exhibit an autograph letter from the 
Quaker poet in regard to the hymn. 


eo 
FOREIGN NOTES. 


The queen of Greece is president of a 
sisterhood devoted to the reformation of 
criminals, and visits personally the con- 
demned prisoners in Athenian prisons. 

A new society of women in Finland has 
applied to the Senate for the confirmation 
of its rules. Its objects are to work for an 
improvement in the education of women, 
to widen the field of their enterprise, and 
to elevate their position in the home and 
in social life. The society hopes to 
advance its plans by coéperation between 
men and women. 

The book, entitled ‘The Mother,” by 
ex-Queen Natalie of Servia, recently pub- 
lished in Europe, has been suppressed in 
Belgrade, so that the booksellers dare not 
import copies of the work. The book, as 
is partly indicated by its title, gives an 
account of the queen’s unhappy life, and 
her attempts to retain control of her boy, 
the young king of the country. 

When Miss Florence Balgarnie and Mr. 
Harvey, the Liberal candidate, were one 
evening addressing a crowded audience of 
electors in Lee, near London, a number of 
military students rushed in and stormed 
the platform,brandishing clubs and sticks, 
and a free fight ensued. ‘The ladies pres- 
ent showed no signs of fear, and as soon 
as order was restored Miss Balgarnie won 
the attention of even the noisiest by de- 
claring that she loved opposition and had 
great hope that the gay young gentlemen 
present, like the illustrious leader, Mr. 
Gladstone, would become converted from 
juvenile toryism to ardent liberalism in 
later years. 

In Denmark, a woman, Fréken Sofil 
Lauridsen, has passed the examination at 
the Agricultural College, aad been ap- 
pointed manager of a farm belonging to 
M. Tietgen, an eminent Danish financier. 
This is, perhaps, the first instance of a 
woman’s skill in agriculture having been 
thus officially recognized. 

The working women of England are 
raising a memorial fund to the late Mrs. 
Paterson, herself a working printer, and 
founder ef the English working women’s 
trade union. The fund has now reached 





$5,500. The memorial will take the form 
of a hall, with a reading-room for working 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BAKING PowbDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 





women, and headquarters for the officers 
of the union. 

The Directors of the Hungarian State 
Railway have issued a notice that for the 
present no more applications can be re- 
ceived for posts as women clerks. ‘These 
posts were, a short time ago, thrown open 
to women, with the result that the direc- 
tors find themselves unable to cope with 
the ever-increasing number of applicants, 
who are fifty times as many as the posts. 

Among patents recently applied for in 
London by women were: Ninian Proctor 
and W. Wells, of Leeds, for Proctor & 
Co.’s antiseptic waterproof and airproof 
composition. Elizabeth Barnston Parnell, 
of London, for improvements in furniture. 
Helen Gibson Monkhouse, of Brixton, 
London, for an improved combined foot- 
rest and foot warmer. Emma Augusta 
Streeter, of Glasgow, for foot supports 
for telegraph poles. Marie Koch, of 
London, for improvements in locking de- 
vices for trunks, boxes and the like. 

An international exhibition of feminine 
arts, opened at Paris on Aug. 1, under the 
presidency of M. Georges Berger, Deputy. 
One of the most interesting features is 
the international history of feminine cos- 
tume. Rosa Bonheur is honorary presi- 
dent of the art section of the exhibition, 
aud the mother of President Carnot fills a 
similar place in the educational section. 


+e 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


During her visit at the New York 
Chautauqua, Miss Susan B. Anthony gave | 
a talk before the Girls’ Outlook Club, and 
drew a graphic picture of the change in 
woman’s condition during the last fifty 
years. She advised that the girls fit 
themselves to be self-supporting and to 
think for themselves and come to their 
own conclusions. 

The Chautauqua Daily Assembly Herald 
of Aug. 2 contains the address on woman 
suffrage given by Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well at Chautauqua. The issue of Aug. 
9 contains the address by Rev. Anna 
Shaw, and of Aug. 10 that by Dr. Buck- 
ley. 

At a recent school meeting at Cassa- 
daga, N. Y., Mrs. H. M. Tarbox was | 
elected school trustee by a large ma- 
jority of votes. She is the first woman 
trustee elected in that village. A number 
of ladies voted. 

July 5 was woman suffrage day at the 
Inter-State Chautauqua at Beatrice, Neb. | 
Addresses were made by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Laura de Force Gor- 
don, of California. A week later, Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby gave an address. Woman | 
suffrage headquarters were kept by Miss 
Rachel Brill until the close of the Assem- 
bly. 

Woman Suffrage Day at Long Pine, 
Nebraska Chautauqua, was July 22, after- 
noon and evening, under the management 
of Mrs. Maria C. Arter, of Kirkwood. 
Mrs. Colby gave a lecture on Margaret 
Fuller. Mrs. Gordon followed with a 
bright talk, showing the difficulties that 
had been found in the way of women 
practising law because they were not , 
voters. The evening address on Woman 
Suffrage, by Mrs. Colby, was introduced 
by Rev. Mr. Hindley, president of the 
Assembly, who boldly announced him- 
self an adherent of the doctrine of 
equal rights. A few evenings later, Mrs. 
Gordon filled a vacancy on the programme 
with a suffrage lecture. 

At the Twin City Assembly at Council 
Bluffs, suffrage headquarters were main- 
tained by Miss Helen M. Goff. 

At the monthly meeting, Aug. 5, of the | 
Massillon (O.) Equal Rights Association, 





| it was decided to have the society repre- 


sented at the Stark County fair, and a | 
committee of five was elected by the 
members present to attend the fair, dis- 
tribute suffrage literature, and endeavor to 
awaken an interest throughout the county | 
in the subject of equal rights for women. | 
The following members were chosen: | 


|tendent of 


| work. 


| editor, Mrs. Agnes McClure. 


| Asbury Park. 
| been with Miss Miles and myself in that 
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Mrs. Augusta Russell, Mrs. S. O. Eggert, 
Mrs. Ella O. Shoemaker, Miss Ada Metz, 


| Miss E. L. Folger. 


At the recent school election at Wayne, 


|Neb., Mrs. Henry Myers, president of 


the Acme, a literary club, and Mrs. 
James Britton, were elected on the School 
Board. A suffrage meeting was held in 
June at Wayne under the management of 
Miss Charlotte White, County Superin- 
Schools. 


Illiohan, of Norfolk. 


Columns or departments edited by in- 
telligent, progressive women in the 
weekly local papers are doing a good 
The Gleaner, Massillon, O., has a 
woman’s department edited by Miss E. L. 
Folger, which every week gives several 
columns concerning woman’s work and 
progress. The “W.C. T. U. Column” in 
the Ashtabula, O., News of Aug. 3, con- 
tained an excellent article on ‘‘Woman’s 
Right to the Ballot,” presumably by its 
Miss M. 
Lena Morrow edits a good ‘*‘Woman Suf- 
frage Column” in The Truth of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., and a ‘‘Woman’s Column” is 
edited by Mrs. A. L. Webster in the 
Oberlin, O., Exponent, from which we 
learn that Miss Alice Bruce is deputy pro- 
bate judge of Lorain county. 

The Hiram (O.) Assembly arranged 
this year for the first time for a Woman’s 
Day, on August 10. It was one of the 
most successful days of the Assembly. 
The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
C. McC. Everhard, of Massillon, president 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Martha H. 
Elwell, of Willoughby, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 


| lor Upton, of Warren, and Rev. Jeannette 


L. Olmstead. Professor Mary Jewett, of 
Akron, gave a very interesting paper on 
“The Legal Status of Women in Ohio.” In 
the evening Rev. Anna Shaw, vice-presi- 
dent of the National-American W. S. A., 
delivered her lecture, ‘*The Fate of Re- 
publics,” to a large audience. ‘The Mas- 
sillon Gleaner says: 


Great interest was manifested in the 
subject of equal rights for women, new 
members were added to the State Asso- 
ciation, and there is a strong probability 
that Woman’s Day will result in the for- 
mation of a suffrage association in the 
town of Hiram. 


The managers of the Exposition at 


| Detroit have decided to have a Woman’s 


Day, and suffraze literature will be widely 
distributed. 


The Chautauqua correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune writes on Aug 15: 

Even yet the suffrage question, as dis- 
cussed by Miss Shaw and Dr. Buckley 
last week, is a live topic. An interesting 
study to these speakers would have been 
afforded them had they remained and 
noted the effect of their addresses. ‘The 
remark most generally heard is that the 
negative presentation worked advantage 
to the other side. Certainly the first 


| applause which came to the opposition 


speaker was when he ventured on Wyom- 
ing Territory, and there was no mistaking 
it for the policy of the State. The subject 
cropped up again in the ‘question box” 
at the Woman’s Club this morning. 

F. M. A. 
insciiltiicieccincatenatis 


ANNA DICKINSON AT ASBURY PARK. 


NEw York, AvG. 17, 1892. 


| Editors Woman's Journal : 


I note with pleasure your mention of 
Miss Anna E. Dickinson’s lecture at 
I wish you could have 


great auditorium, on the evening of Aug. 


5. That Friday evening will be ever 


| memorable to us, and to many others in 


that large audience. The great historical 


| picture which Miss Dickinson presented, 


with her wonderful oratory and dramatic 
power, at times held her hearers spell- 
bound, and at times moved even strong 
men to tears. 
none of her old power and eloquence. She 
charmed everybody. Hon. James A. 
Bradley—‘‘Founder Bradley,” as he is 


| called—presented her to the audience in a 


few appropriate words of hearty welcome. 
Prominent men and women from various 
States were there, and some of the old 
friends expressed to me, the next morn- 
ing, their delight at her marvellous im- 
personation of the Maid of Orleans. No 
wonder our discerning poet Whittier 
likened her to ‘‘Domrémy’s maid,” 


“Shaking, from warning finger-tips, 
The doom of her apocalypse."’ 


In the vigorous presentation of her 


theme, she appeared to lose sight of her- 
self and of the nineteenth century. She 
was actually, in spirit and person, the 
prophetic, tender, devout soul of historic 
fame, four centuries ago. Prominent 
Methodists from Ocean Grove said to me, 
‘That lecture was like a powerful sermon 
on justice and righteousness.” Her men- 
tion of the ring worn by Joan of Arc, on 
which was inscribed the name of Jesus, 
touched many a devout heart. Requests 
were made for the repetition of her lec- 
ture, and she will probably deliver it 
often during the approaching season. 

’ PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 





Addresses were | 
| made by Mrs. Colby and Mrs. Henrica 


Miss Dickinson has lost | 


1892. 


FOR LADIES, 


the boned 





PATENTED. 


child. 


- EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be wory 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
ockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
prepares and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cay 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


INFANTS. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
” $3 ° pad ai ** Bone Front only........... 3-32 
ves 9 “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 2,'°25 
- $i ? Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones 1:36 
” bap - “ Spbabaccoeeece mM 2. 
o 621; Children’s without Bones.................. @ 2 
“  @21, Infants’ 7 Ma TTTTTITTTTTT TTT Te "33 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returnedin good order. Mention the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 

a@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








SUFFRAGE WORK IN IOWA. 





The Woman's Standard for August 
comes fairly glowing with accounts of 
suffrage work in Iowa. The State Fair 
Board has designated September 1 as 
Woman's Day, and the Iowa State Suf- 
frage Association has engaged Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe, of Harvey, IIl., to 
speak forthem. The Association has also 
secured the use of a tent in which to hold 
the meeting. 
dred and over, and is furnished with seats, 
platform, organ, etc., so that even if it 
rains, the programme will be carried out 
and every one protected from the rain. 

A meeting of the suffrage society at 
Des Moines was lately held in the pleas- 
ant grounds of Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Camp- 
bell, of Oak Park. 

The patriotic women of Corydon, 
Wayne County, celebrated the Fourth of 
July, reading their own declaration of 
rights, and making the address. Mrs. 
A. E. Thomas, of Des Moines, entertained 
the large assemblage, and the celebration 
proved a great success. 

The W. C. T. U. of Humboldt County 
have invited the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion to unite with them in arranging a 
programme to be given at their coitage 
(christened ‘‘Hope Cottage’) during 
their county fair. 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe 
Olympia Brown are each holding a series 
of successful meetings this month. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman will speak 
at the following places upon Political 
Equality: Oskaloosa, September 6; Ot- 
tumwa, 7; Chariton, 9; Corydon, 10, 11; 


Humeston, 12; Charles City, 14; Osage, | 


15; New Providence, 16; Malvern, 22; 
Sioux County, 26-28; Missouri Valley, 
29; Dunlap, 30. 
filled. 
should. write immediately to Nellie C. 
Flint, 925 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines. 





EVERY TESTIMONIAL 
In behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparillais strictly 
true and will bear the closest investiga- 
tion. 


This tent will seat six hun- | 


and Rev. | 


A few dates are still un- | 
Any one wishing to secure her | 


No matter where it may be from, | 


it is as reliable and worthy your confi- | 


dence as if it came from your most re- 
spected neighbor. Have you ever tried 
this excellent medicine? 


For a general family cathartic we con- 
fidently recommend Hoop’s PILts. They 
should be in every home medicine chest. 

eemealibis 


SOME people are constantly troubled | 


with boils—no sooner does one heal than 
another makes its appearance. A thorough 
course of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best of 
blood-purifiers, effectually puts an end to | 
this annoyance. We recommend atrial. | 
cee eee | 
You will find a choice stock of gloves 
for weddings and receptions, at Miss 
Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Lake Champlain Route 


Adirondacks and Montreal 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 











FAST EXPRESS TRAINS |-—— 


GLOVES 


Will leave Boston as follows: 
8.00 A. M., DAY EXPRESS, 
10.30 A. M., MONTREAL FLYER. ; | 


7.00 P. M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 
Palace, Parlor and Sleeping Cars run through to | 
Burlington, Vt., Plattsburg, N. Y.,and Montreal, P. Q., 
without change. } 
For tickets, time tables or further information, ap- 
ply at 2) Washington St., or at Passenger Station, 
auseway St., Boston. | 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. | 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., | 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, iacluding use of camp | 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 








day afternoons. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A situation in a small family; the country pre. 
ferred; for a woman with a young infant. Wages 
not so much an object as a home. Will come on 
trial for one month without wages. For particu- 
lars write to Miss H. M. Hunt, 68 Warrenton Street, 
Boston, or call, on Thursdays only, at 3 P. M., at 
20 Fayette Street, Boston. Good references given 
and required. 











Concord, Mass., the home of Emerson, Haw. 
thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can find transient and perma. 
nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brooks, opposite 
Fitchburg R.R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection. 





A quiet, competent American woman, who has 
had experience in various lines of responsible work, 
wishes a situation either to take charge of the linen 
room of a hotel, or to do family sewing or light 
housework. Address, C. E. C., 22 Appleton Street, 
Boston. 












cAPLATE 
Cemented with 
RS |} 


_ Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ons to make corn poe gocompenying each bottle. 
| . MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
| boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
| terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
| rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers. use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
| ing bert ete. 

MAJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 


| mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 
For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
| mailed on application. 
A.MAJOR, 23:2 William St.. New Vork City. 








CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE HOME OF 


| Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


_ TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 


BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 


| points of interest. 


Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection 





Weddings & Receptions 


MISS M. F. FISKS, 


44 Temple Place. 


C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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